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Qofes of Recent Exposition 


Who was ‘the disciple whom Jesus loved’? The 
question has been asked by Professor SwETE of 
Cambridge in the July number of the Journal of 
Theological Studies. Now Professor SwETE is not 
a young German critic, intent on winning a name 
for himself by the offer of some new and pre- 
posterous theory. When he asks a question like 
this we may depend upon it that he has something 
to say which is worth attending to. ; 


The disciple whom Jesus loved is mentioned 
only in the Fourth Gospel. There the phrase 
occurs five times, all in the second half of the 
Gospel (137° 196 207 217-9). The first occurrence 
is the most memorable: ‘Now there was leaning 
on Jesus’ bosom one of his disciples, whom Jesus 
loved.’ But neither there nor elsewhere is his 
name given. We have accepted the supposition 
that his name was John, and that he was one of 
the sons of Zebedee. But there is nothing to 
suggest that he bore the name of John beyond the 
statement, in Jn 2124, that he wrote the Gospel 
which early tradition has assigned to St. John. 
What are the facts ? 


The first is that he was present at the Last 
Supper, and reclined on the Lord’s right hand. 
Thus he occupied a place at the table inferior to 
Simon Peter, but above that of any other apostle. 
Does this make it likely that he was one of the 
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sons of Zebedee? Dr. SweTE does not think so. 
‘The sons of Zebedee had already roused the 
indignation of the Ten by their request that they 
might sit on the Lord’s right and left. 
ceivable that He should have risked the re-opening 
of this struggle for precedence by placing John 
above Andrew, his senior in the Apostolate.’ 


It is incon- 


The next fact to notice is the statement in Jn 
1815, that ‘Simon Peter followed Jesus, and so did 
another disciple.’ If that ‘other disciple’ of Jn 
18 is the disciple whom Jesus loved, as he is 
commonly taken to be, then the disciple whom 
Jesus loved was an acquaintance of the High 
Priest, and on such terms of intimacy with him 
that he could enter the court of the High Priest’s 
official residence himself, and gain admission to it 
Is this likely to have been John the 
Again Dr. SwETE does not think 


for a friend. 
son of Zebedee? 
so. ‘It is scarcely conceivable,’ he says, ‘that a 
Galilean disciple, drawn from the fishermen of the 
northern lake, could have stood in this relation to 
the head of the exclusive aristocracy which virtu- 
ally ruled the Jewish people.’ 


The next reference to the beloved disciple affects 
our popular conceptions more seriously. In the 
notes on one of the Seven Last Words to be found 
on another page of this number, it is taken for 
granted that the disciple whom Jesus loved was 
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John the apostle, and that to him Jesus committed 
the keeping of His mother. To Dr. SweTEr’s care- 
ful scholarship the evidence points the other way. 
The disciple whom Jesus loved is seen standing 
beside the cross, but not as one of the apostles. 
The apostles were not there. They had not yet 
rallied after their flight from Gethsemane. 


It was with the women that the beloved disciple 
was standing, and next to Mary, the mother of the 


Lord. The Lord, seeing them there, commits | 


His mother to the care of this disciple, who forth- 
with takes her to his own home and keeps her 
in it. This disciple then, it is reasonable to 
suppose, had a home either in Jerusalem or in the 
neighbourhood. What probability is there that 
John the apostle, the son of Zebedee, had a home 


there ? 


The only other fact to which Dr. SweETE directs. | 


attention is that in the editorial note appended to 
the Fourth Gospel (Jn 2174 25) the disciple whom 
Jesus loved is identified with the author of the 
Gospel: ‘This is the disciple which beareth witness 
of these things, and wrote these things: and we 
know that his witness is true.’ 


Are there any facts on the other side? There 
is one fact which seems to favour the identification 
of this disciple with the apostle John. He is 
frequently found in company with Peter (Jn 13% 
1815 20? 2170), Now Peter and John are closely 
associated in the Book of Acts (31% 418-19 g14), 
This fact must be allowed its weight. But it 
Nothing that is said of 
John in the Gospels seems to Dr. SwETE to point 
to him as the beloved disciple. Christ loved him, 
as He loved all His own, ‘to the end’ (Jn 13}), and 
especially those whom He had chosen to be His 
apostles (Jn 13°4 * 1512). There is no indication 
that His love distinguished him from the rest. 
And none of the sayings that are attributed to 
John (Mk 9%, Lk 9°), nor the request which came 
from the two sons of Zebedee (Mk 1037), indicate 
any special affinity to the mind of Christ. All the 


seems to stand alone. 


depth of insight and fervour of love which we 
connect with the name of John belong to the 
Beloved Disciple and not, so far as we know, to 
the son of Zebedee. 


Who, then, was the disciple whom Jesus loved ? 


He had a home in Jerusalem. Was it the house 
in which the Last Supper was eaten? Was he the 
master of the house (Mk 14!*), and therefore the 
host on that occasion? And does this explain his 


place at the supper ? 


Again, he was especially beloved of Jesus. Now, 
only the Bethany family and the rich young ruler 
are mentioned in the Gospels by name as enjoying 
‘Jesus loved Martha, and 


her sister, and Lazarus’ (Jn 115); and of the young 


this special affection. 


ruler it is said, ‘ Jesus looking upon him loved him’ 
(Mk 1022), 
Lazarus? Lazarus satisfies some of the conditions. 
He lived within two miles of Jerusalem ; his family 


Was the disciple whom Jesus loved 


were in good circumstances (so we may gather 
from Jn 121%); it is not impossible that he was 
acquainted with the High Priest; and his house 
at Bethany would have formed a suitable home for 
the mother of Jesus. 


But Dr. Swere does not believe that Lazarus 
was the disciple whom Jesus loved and who leaned 
on His breast at supper. ‘It is difficult to believe 
that, if the Beloved Disciple had been the subject 
of our Lord’s greatest miracle, the fact would have 
been passed by without notice either in the Fourth 
Gospel or in early Christian tradition. - Nor is it 
easy to conceive of any chain of circumstances 
which would have converted Lazarus of Bethany 
into the ¢heologos, the leader of Greek Christianity 
who survived under the name of John to the end 
of the first century.’ 


We are left with the rich young ruler. Dr. 
SWETE is ready to believe that the rich young ruler 
was the disciple whom Jesus loved and who is said 


to have written the Gospel according to St. John. 
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He was rich, even very rich. He was a ‘ruler,’ 
that is, probably a member of the Sanhedrin. In 


A.D. 29 he was still relatively young, though he had | 


passed his first youth. ‘He ran up to our Lord as 
Jesus started afresh on His journey to Jerusalem, 
hastening to seize the opportunity of putting to the 


Master the most vital of all questions. The Lord’s 


| 
| 


answer disappointed him, {at least for the moment; | 
he went away with clouded brow, a sadder man. » 


But who shall say that Christ’s love did not avail 
to bring him back? or that on his return he may 
not have attached himself to Jesus with a fervour 
and wholeheartedness which justified the Lord’s 
immediate recognition of his worth ?’ 


Why does God say, ‘ Let ws make man’ (Gn 12°) ? 
‘The question has often been asked, and often 
answered. Two answers hold the field: you prefer 
the one or the other according to your critical or 
anti-critical tendency. The one is that in the use 
-of the plural there is an interesting anticipation of 
The other 


is that, as a trace of polytheism still remains in the 


the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. 


word elohim itself, so for once the idea of a council 
-of the gods was allowed to remain in the record. 
Dr. C. J. BALL supports the polytheistic theory. 


Dr. BALL read a paper 
Academy on June 3, 1915, on Shumer and Shem. 


"The paper is now published under that title (Mil- - 


ford; 3s. net). 
philological explanations of many Hebrew words. 
Elohim, the common word for God, was one of 
ithem. 

Dr. BALL thinks that e/oAzm originally meant the 
‘ghost’ or disembodied spirit of aman. Now the 
soul of man was recognized in primitive religion as 
composed of three or more elements. These 
elements were dissociated by death. And when 
the disembodied spirit was spoken of, it was spoken 
of in the plural. 


But is the word elohim ever used for the dis- 


before the British | 


In that paper there were offered | 


“stands alone in the Old Testament.’ 


embodied spirit of a man in the Old Testament ? 
Dr. BALL believes that it is. 
in that sense. 


It is not often used 
‘The religion of the Old Testament, 
as a whole, stands upon a far loftier level than 
mere Animism or the cultus of the departed.’ 
Still it is used. Dr. Baty takes us to the story of 
the witch of Endor. 


In that story (1 Sam 28) the necromancer raises 
Samuel by her spells. And when she had brought 
him up, the king said to her, ‘Fear not! tell what 
thou sawest.’ And the woman said unto Saul, 
‘An elohim saw I coming up out of the earth.’ 
The elohim was manifestly a ‘ghost’ or spirit of 
the dead. 

‘As a detailed historical account of the way the 
thing was done, this episode,’ says Dr. Batt, 
But in a 
passage of Isaiah he finds»at least a hint of the 
Slingethe 
invasion there were some in Jerusalem who advo- 
cated recourse to the art of divining the future by 
consulting the dead. Should not a people inquire 
of its Elohim?’ they said (Is 81%). 
tion of their words is charged with bitter irony: 
‘Inquire of the dead,’ he says, ‘on behalf of the 


same idea. dark hours of Assyrian 


Isaiah’s quota- 


living!’ He used the word, as they used the word, 


to mean the spirits of the departed. ‘These politi- 
cians who despair of Jehovah have no better god(s), 


says the prophet, than the gZosts of the departed. 


Is it possible for us to take our minds off the 
We 
are concerned about the religion of the men in the 


war and study the doctrine of the Trinity? 


trenches. We are perhaps more concerned about 
We 


are most of all concerned about the prospects of 


the state of religion in the Churches at home. 


religion when the war is over and the men come 


home. But in all our concern we have never had 


| it suggested to us that we could help the men or 


the Churches by studying the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 


And yet it is the deliberate opinion of Dr, L. G. 
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MyLNE, sometime Bishop of Bombay, that this 
is the most fruitful study in which we could be 
engaged. For the doctrine of the Trinity is the 
doctrine of God. Now it is our doctrine of God 
that determines all our religious thinking. And on 


our religious thinking depends our religious life. | 
Dr. Mytne has written a large book on Zhe Holy | 


Trinity (Longmans; 7s. 6d. net), for he believes 
that in an understanding of the doctrine of the 
Trinity lies the hope of the Church both now and 
when the war is ended. 


How are we to approach it? Dr. MyLNE re- 


commends us to begin with a study of the Person 


of Christ. And surely he is right. It is always 
safe to begin with Christ. It is true that the 
Person of Christ has been the chief subject of 
controversy through the Christian ages, and more 


theological language has gathered round it than | 
round any other of the great doctrines of the | 


Faith. 


with the Person of Christ, and with its theological 
language. 


Yet Dr. MyLNE recommends us to begin | 


He recommends us to begin with the theological | 


titles which have been applied to Christ. 
are they? 


What 
They are four in number, and they 
divide themselves into two classes. 


stands the title ‘Son.’ In the other class stand 


the three titles, ‘ Logos,’ ‘ Effulgence of the Father’s | 


Glory,’ ‘Express Image of the Father’s Person.’ 


With which of these titles are we to begin our | and He often had to speak to them. What did 


We had better begin with the three which | He speak to them about? He spoke to them 


For the first | 
title, Son, emphasizes the distinction of Persons in | 


study? 
form the second class. It is safer. 
the Godhead ; while the other three titles are the 
expression of Function rather than of Personality. 
Now if we begin with Personality, we are likely to 
throw the emphasis in our thinking upon that 
individuality in the Godhead which is the chief 
stumbling-block to the acceptance of the doctrine 
of the Trinity in the present day. But if we begin 
with the titles which suggest a distinction of 


Functions rather than of Personalities we are 


In one class | 
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| likely to throw our weight upon the unity of God. 


And in throwing the weight of our thinking on the 
unity of God we meet the most plausible heresy 
of our day, and at the same time appreciate the 
greatest of all truths about God, the truth which 
was so painfully won by the great religious thinkers. 
of the past. 

This is not the usual order of approach. Men 
commonly start with the title ‘the Son,’ and then 
introduce the others as complements or correctives. 
But Dr. Mytne holds to it. For ‘I am persuaded,’ 
he says, ‘that many shrinkings from adequate 
belief in the Trinity result from a false persuasion, 
articulate or unexpressed, that, at the bottom, 
belief in three gods is what orthodox Christians 
hold; while, again, there are half-taught believers 
who afford some justification to such a libel on the 
Faith.’ 


When our Lord began His public ministry in 
Palestime He found the people divided into two 
classes, the ‘righteous’ and the ‘sinners.’ That 
division determined the form of His ministry. 
He gave Himself to the sinners; He left the 
righteous alone. He said he was a physician. 
The righteous believed that they were right with 
God. Very well: ‘They that are whole need not 
the physician,«but they that are sick; I came not. 
to call the righteous, but sinners.’ 


But the righteous would not leave Am alone,. 


about the sinners. He spoke about the difference. 
between the sinners and themselves. 
were sinners, He did not deny. But were the: 
‘righteous’ righteous? Were they quite righteous ? » 
If not, if they were not quite right with God, if, 
they had some debt to pay, though it were smaller: 
than the debt the sinners owed, how did they- 
propose to pay it? There was a certain creditor- 
who had two debtors; the one owed five hundred. 
pence, and the other fifty; and when they had, 
nothing to pay the debt with ?- 


The ‘sinners’’ 
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It may actually be better in the end with the | perplexed by the sayling, PACLAYS over have 


sinner than with the righteous person. ‘When 
they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them 
both. Tell me therefore, which of them will love 
him most?’ A righteous person and a sinner 
went up to the temple together to pray; and after 
they had prayed, ‘I tell you, this man (the sinner) 
went down to his house justified rather than the 
other.’ 

But the sinners’ advantage was seen when the 
offer came of the Kingdom. Though they were 


great sinners, far greater than the righteous, yet, if | 


they entered the Kingdom and the righteous did | 


not, they had all the advantage. And the advantage 
For he that is least in the Kingdom 
inl 
is better than the best of the righteous persons 
That is why ‘there shall 
be joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, 


was enormous. 
of God is greater than the greatest without it. 


who refuse to enter in. 


more than over ninety and nine righteous persons, 
which need no repentance.’ 


Now the division of the people into righteous | 


and sinners, and the fact that it determined the 
method of our Lord’s ministry and was never out 


of His mind, is the simple key that opens the | 
meaning of some very difficult sayings in the | 


Gospels. It is the key that opens the meaning of 
a saying which has been found so puzzling that, as 
Professor E. F. Scotr says, ‘Not a few com- 
mentators have confessed themselves utterly baffled 
by it.’ The saying is found in Mt 11’, ‘And 
from the days of John the Baptist until now the 
kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the 


violent (R.V., men of violence) take it by force.’ 


The saying does not stand quite alone. There 
is a parallel to it in St. Luke (161), ‘The law 
and the prophets were until John: from that time 
the gospel of the kingdom of God is preached, and 
every man entereth violently into it.’ Is that 
intended to be the same saying? No doubt it is; 
though why it differs so greatly in form it is hard 
to say. Professor Scott thinks that ‘Luke was 


| the ordinary way. 
| the Baptist’ to refer to the whole Old Testament 


been since, and gave Rapaphigge 08L hat he 


conceived to be its meaning: ‘perhaps Luke 
was not very far astray with his paraphrase. 


In the Christian World Pulpit for the 30th 
of July 1913, a sermon is reported by a minister 
of the Church of Scotland, the Rev. Charles 
Hencuam, M.A., of which this saying is the text. 


_ The commentators usually believe that the saying 


as given by St. Matthew has dropped out of its 
context. They cannot understand how Jesus could 
have said, ‘ from the days of John the Baptist until 
now,’ if John was still alive. Mr. Hencuam takes 
it as he findsit. John had just sent a deputation 
from his prison to Jesus, and after dismissing the 
deputation Jesus went on to speak about John, 


and ended by uttering this saying. 


But Mr. HencHam does not take the words 
‘from the days of John the Baptist until now’ in 
He takes ‘the days of John 
dispensation. And the word ‘now’ refers to the 
end of that dispensation. Then the meaning is 
that during the whole of the Old Testament dis- 
pensation the Kingdom of Heaven was entered by 
violence ; it had to be stormed. But now all is 


changed. The law has given place to the gospel. 


_ The struggle to reach righteousness has ended; 


grace and mercy have come. It is no longer, 


_ ¢This do, and thou shalt live’; it is, ‘Come unto 


me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.’ 

Out of that meaning Mr. HencuHam takes an 
effective sermon. But it is not the meaning of the 
text. No one else has doubted, and no one need 
ever doubt, that the ‘now’ of St. Matthew and the 
‘from that time’ of St. Luke refer to the New 
Testament dispensation. ‘The contrast between 
‘the law and the prophets’ and ‘the gospel of the 


kingdom’ makes that evident. Let us try another. 


Cremer, in his Bid/ico-theological Lexicon, discusses 
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the meaning of the text. Cremer is greatly im- 
pressed with the reluctance of the people to enter 
the Kingdom. 


it. In the face of ‘the profoundly mournful’ 


Christ Himself was impressed with 


words of Mt 23%’, ‘and ye would not,’ he cannot 


believe that Christ could ever have spoken of the | 


people pressing into the Kingdom or capturing the 
Kingdom by force. It is his belief that ‘no un- 
happier explanation of this much disputed passage 
could be suggested.’ He takes it to refer to the 
Jews, and especially the Jewish rulers. 
they that caused the Kingdom of Heaven to suffer 
violence. They were the ‘men of violence’ who 
took it by force. 

Dr. Datman, in his Words of Jesus, is of the 
same opinion. And Archdeacon ALLEN, in his 
Commentary on St. Matthew, one of the volumes 
of the ‘International Critical’ series, agrees -with 
CREMER and DaLMaNn. 


translate, “‘The Kingdom of the heavens is violently 


He says: ‘We must 
treated,” that is,in the persons of its messengers 
and heralds. ‘The editor [of St. Matthew’s Gospel] 
has in mind the death of the Baptist, and the 
similar ill-treatment meted out to subsequent 
Christian preachers.’ 


But there are objections, and some of them are 
serious. One objection is that the saying ceases 
It could have. been 
spoken only after the Resurrection, and some time 
after. Another objection is that it takes the phrase 
‘the Kingdom of Heaven’ in a sense which it never 


bears elsewhere. 


to be a saying of Christ. 


For the ‘Kingdom of Heaven’ 
or the ‘Kingdom of God’ never signifies the 
persons who have entered into it. The word 
‘Church’ is used in that sense, but not the word 
‘Kingdom.’ 
no natural explanation of the words ‘the violent 
take it by force.’ 
' Beet, 

There is, however, a variant of this interpretation 
which has received a good deal of support. Its 
most been Professor 
It has been approved of by the 


influential advocate has 
Johannes WEIss. 


It was 
_ For there is an individuality of attitude to Christ 
| and the gospel which is more than curious, it is 
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And a third objection is that it gives | 


very latest commentator on the First Gospel, Dr. 
A. H. McNerte. Says Dr. McNEILE, ‘The 
Kingdom is treated as a “prize” (dpraypds) and 
By whom? By ‘those 
who thought of the Messianic blessings as political, 


violently snatched at.’ 
and tried to reach them by rebellion and war.’ 


Morison takes this view. Dr. 


Morison’s commentaries are always worth con- 


Dr. James 
sulting. They are worth consulting even though 
he sometimes adopts impossible interpretations. 


nearly always instructive. Here his comment is 


worth queting. ‘ Multitudes waited for the appear- 
ance of the King. 


They got impatient. 


They waited and wearied. 
The progress of events was 
too slow to satisfy them. If we compare ¢he 

kingdom of heaven to a walled city, or to a fortress, 

the people referred to were like persons who were 

ready to torce their way in, as if they were going to 

take it by storm. They felt as if they could not 

wait till the gates were thrown open. If, again, we « 
compare the precious things of the kingdom to the 

precious things within a city or fortress thrown 

open, the excited multitudes, who may be regarded 

as pouring along the streets and ways, feel as if 

they could not wait till discriminate distribution 

should take ‘place, till it be ascertained who is 

worthy to receive much, and who must be contented 

with little, and who must be rejected altogether. 

They feel as if they must pounce upon the precious 

things pell-mell, and seize them like plunder. 

Such is the picture.’ 


And it is a plausible picture. But it will not 
do. For in the first place it throws the saying out 
of its context. If our Lord is speaking of the 
capture of the Kingdom by the politically avaricious, 
He is condemning it. But He represents ‘the 
movement as having begun just after the preaching 
of John the Baptist. Now it is impossible that 
He should throw the blame on John; of whom He 
has been speaking so approvingly. And there is 
a greater objection than that. 
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This interpretation contradicts the teaching of 
Christ. 
but its whole trend and tenor. 


It contradicts, not isolated sayings merely, 
For when did 
our Lord commend the man who sits still and 
waits for the Kingdom to come to him? Does 
He not always approve of the man who prays, 
‘Thy Kingdom come’? And the more earnestly 
he prays, the more shamelessly he urges his im- 
portunity, does He not approve of him the more? 
What is the meaning of the parables of the Unjust 
Judge and the Friend at Midnight? What is the 
meaning of the story of the Woman of Syro- 
Phoenicia ? 


Professor E. F. Scort, writing in the Bzdlical 
World for December 1907, urges this objection 
forcibly. He takes this text as one of the most 
significant and central texts in the New Testament. 
He says that in all the more recent literature on our 
Lord’s conception of the Kingdom of God, this 
passage is singled out as one of crucial importance. 
And until we interpret it aright, he says, ‘several 
of the main issues in the larger problem will remain 
uncertain.’ 


For if we interpret this text as Dr. Morison has 
interpreted it, we shall regard Jesus as merely 
foretelling the coming of the Kingdom, not as 
ushering it in. Wherein, then, will Jesus differ 
from John? There is a confident school of ex- 
positors who interpret so. Jesus was a prophet, 


as John was. He saw as John saw, only more 


clearly, that the ‘Kingdom of God was coming.’ 


He knew not when. He was not quite sure how, 


only He thought it would come with a catastrophe. | 
Professor Scotr rejects the explanation wholly. | 


The Kingdom comes with Jesus. He is Himself 
the King. And although He could not tell the 


day or the hour, He encouraged men to hasten its | 
| Methodist Revival, the Oxford Movement. 


coming. He knew that in some sense men could 
compel the Divine will, and ‘shorten the days.’ 
And His encouragement was always to those who 
determined that they at least would enter the 
Kingdom now, though it should mean its capture, 
as of a citadel, by violence. 


Sixteen years ago Canon Gore (he was Canon 
GorE then) preached a sermon in Westminster 
Abbey on this text. He was persuaded that 
Christ meant to say that the Kingdom had been 
coming by the forcible entrance of people into it.. 
He left on one side, as we may now do, all other 
interpretations than that. But he was not sure 
that Jesus expressed His approval of that way of 
entering. Very likely Canon Gore was under the 
For in his /udaistic Chrtstt- 
anity, published 1894, Hort, 
cautiously beginning with ‘whatever else these 
difficult words contain,’ went on to say, ‘at least 
they express that a new period, that of the kingdom 
of heaven, had set in after what are called the days. 
of John the Baptist, and that his preaching had. 
led to a violent and impetuous thronging to gather 
round Jesus and His disciples, a thronging in which 
our Lord apparently saw as much unhealthy ex- 


influence of Hort. 


which was in 


citement as true conviction.’ 


Canon Gorg, we say, had probably read that. 
In any case that is just the position he takes up. 
Our Lord refers to ‘the enthusiasm and forcible- 
ness of the children of the new Kingdom.’ And 
He does not altogether disapprove of their en- 
thusiasm. But He notes that there are ‘elements. 
of exaggeration and violence in it. And He 
disapproves of that. Whereupon Canon GORE 
proceeds to preach his sermon. 


‘The element of violence, lawlessness, exaggera- 
tion, is a prominent feature in all wide and deep 
religious movements.’ That is the theme. Ex- 
amples are given: that first Corinthian Church to 
which St. Paul wrote his Epistles, the witness of 
the early martyrs in their defiance of the Roman 
Empire, the departure of the hermits to their life 
in the desert, the 
In 
every case ‘it is a real spiritual idea that has taken 
possession of and shaken the hearts and minds of 
But every movement, even the latest, has. 


of overstrained asceticism 


men. 
been tainted by extravagance, lawlessness, the 
follies of its extreme partisans. Jesus referred to 
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the first and greatest of these movements. He 
approved of the movement. But He disapproved 


of the violence that accompanied it. 


That was Canon GorRE’s 
1899. Four years passed. 
become Bishop of Worcester. 
again in Westminster Abbey, and he preached 
He had now discovered its 


interpretation in 
Canon Gore had 
He preached 


from the same text. 
meaning. 


‘As he looks round about Him on the little 
band of His disciples who were to form the 
beginning of His new Kingdom, He compares 
them to robbers or bandits who force their way 
where they have no right to be by violent action. 
From the days of John the Baptist until now the 
Kingdom of Heaven has been suffering violence, 
and it is violent men who have been taking it by 
force. 


‘There was no class of the community which 
would be less thought of in the matter of religion, 
which seemed more alien to*the very idea of 
the Kingdom of Heaven, than the publicans. 
Publicans and harlots are classed together, or 
Yet who is this 
Had he not been so 
zealous that he had climbed up into the sycomore 
tree that he might see Jesus as He passed? Had 
he not been so smitten in conscience that he 
had taken. Him into his own house, and there, 
before others, at the meal had stood up and with 
strenuous action asserted that henceforth half of 
all he gained he would give to the poor, and that 
whatever wrong he had done in the-past in his 
profession he would restore it fourfold? 
a violent man. 


heathen men and _ publicans. 
Zaccheeus close to Jesus? 


He was 
‘He had pressed from outside 
surprisingly, unexpectedly, into the Kingdom of 
God. He had laid violent hands on it. He 
stood there at the centre of that class which had 
lost the right to be there. 


‘And Matthew, too, he who had become doubt- 


less gradually acquainted with the claim and | 


meaning of the message of Jesus; he had heard 
that call as he sat at his tax-gathering, and there 
among the crowd, doubtless of those who stood 
round about him in his business, he had risen up 
and left all and gone after Jesus. He had forced 
his way into the Kingdom of God. 


‘Nay, were not almost all those gathered about 
Him Galileans, and Galileans were nothing thought 
of in the matter of religion. It was a saying 
current among the Jews: If you want to be rich 
you go to Galilee; if you want to be religious 
you go to Jerusalem. But it was Galilee, not 
Jerusalem, that had listened to the call of Jesus 
and was supplying His disciples. 
this 
ministering to Jesus? 


Stranger still, 


who is woman foremost amongst those 
Can it be she who had 


made so strange, so terrible a name in the streets 


‘of the city for her licentious, abandoned life? 


Can it be she who had made money to buy 
precious ointment out of the wages of iniquity? 
She had 
come through into the banqueting place; and 


Yes, but she had forced her way in. 


there in public she had given Him the homage 
she had washed His feet with 
her tears, had wiped them with the hair of 
her head, and anointed them with precious 
ointment. 


of her love; 


rt —_——- 


You remember the 
Rebuffs were heaped 
upon her, as it seemed, from the lips of our Lord. 
“Tt is not meet to take the children’s bread and 
cast it to the dogs.” But she had seen through 
these rebuffs; she had understood what was 
meant, and that behind them there were the words 
of Life; and so she had forced her way through 
the doors that seemed closed against her, she had 
pushed her way in; she had to say, “ Nay, Lord, 
but the dogs under the table eat of the crumbs 
that fall from the master’s table.” 


‘And we can go further. 
Syro-Phoenician woman? 


‘Then our Lord Himself compared God to a 
judge who, fearing neither God nor man, would 
yield to no solicitude until the importunity of the 
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applicant had become such that for his own peace 
of mind he would be no longer harassed, and he 
gave what he had grudged to give. Not that God 
grudges ; but that His gifts are intended for those 
who show themselves eager. ‘‘The Kingdom of 
Heaven suffereth violence, and the violent men 
take it by force.”’ 


That is the introduction to Bishop Gorez’s 
sermon. It is a new sermon, altogether new. 
There is nothing now about excess or excitement. 
The mistakes of the violent are all forgotten in the 
victory of their violence. They have entered the 
Kingdom, while the prudent and the particular 
That is the great fact to 


Bishop GORE 


if 
/ er 
fom 
ee 


have remained without. 
which our Lord draws attention. 
sees it now and rejoices in it. 


Now when we have ascertained the meaning of 
this text, let us detach the word ‘violence’ from it, 
and let us consider it separately. It is a word that 
is found with some frequency both in the Old 
Testament and in the New. And that is not 
surprising. For much of the Old Testament and 
some of the New was written under oppression, 
and under a keen feeling of resentment because of 
it. Itis a proper time to consider such a word, 
since its modern equivalent is ruthlessness. 


There are four moments in the history of the 


word. 


First it is used of the state of the world before 
the Flood. ‘The earth was corrupt before God, 
and the earth was filled with violence’ (Gn 61’). 
Says Marcus Dops: ‘It was a world of men, fierce 
and energetic, violent and lawless, in perpetual 
war and turmoil.’ That is the first moment in its 


history. 


Then came the law. The law came to restrain 
this lawlessness. As St. Paul says, ‘It was added 
because of transgressions’ (Gal 31%). We have 
not to discuss here the question of the priority of 
the Law or the Prophets. Some law was in exist- 


ence before the prophets came. They were 
always able to appeal to some recognized standard 
of right and wrong. They came to enforce the 


law. 


But they could not enforce it. Again and again 


_ their prophecy is simply a bitter cry of disappoint- 


ment—disappointment that the law was as much 
disregarded as ever, and their own voice unheard. 
Take Habakkuk: ‘O Lord, how long shall I cry, 
and thou wilt not hear? I cry out unto thee of 
violence, and thou wilt not save. Why dost thou 
shew me iniquity, and look upon perverseness ? 
for spoiling and violence are before me: and 
there is strife, and contention riseth up. There- 
fore the law is slacked, and judgement doth never 
go forth: for the wicked doth compass about the 
righteous ; therefore judgement goeth forth per- 
verted’ (174), That was the second moment in 
the history of this word. The law had_ been 
‘added’ to restrain the violence of men, and it 


had failed. The prophets had been sent to 
enforce it, and they had been bitterly dis- 
appointed. 


Then another prophet came. He came with 
Men of violence, he said, were about 


They were 


a new idea. 
to surpass themselves in ruthlessness. 
about to commit the most outrageous act of 


| violence, that the world had ever seen. They 
were to put to death one who had done no 
violence decause he had done no violence. In his 


prophetic language, ‘They made his grave with 
the wicked, and with the rich in his death, because 
he had done no violence, neither was any deceit 
in his mouth’ (Is 53°). And that supreme act of 
violence was to be the world’s salvation. That 
was his message. 

It was an extraordinary message. It seemed so 
illogical and unworkable that men rejected it with 
ridicule. And when the blameless one came, they 
had forgotten all about the evangelical prophet’s 
message, and committed the very act which he 


prophesied they would commit. But the prophet 
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was right. Where the law failed the gospel 
succeeded. Men of violence, who could not be 
reformed by punishment, were regenerated by 
mercy. 


The last moment in the history of this word 


came when Jesus stood and spoke to the Pharisees, 
who were still trying the method of the law, and 
told them that the publicans and harlots were 
entering the Kingdom before them. ‘The king- 
dom of heaven suffereth violence,’ said He, ‘and 
men of violence take it by force.’ 


oo 


New Light on (Be Hittite WroBlem. 


By Prorgessor JAMES Hore Moutton, D.Lirt., D.D.,.D.C.L. 


I wonveErR whether English scholars have got hold 
of the AVittetlungen der deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft 
zu Berlin for December 1915 (No. 56). My 
copy came to me from Professor Geissmann some 
months ago, through a mutual friend in Groningen, 
Professor de Zwaan. I value it as a token of what 
will, I trust, survive this fearful strain on friendship, 
though my friend’s eyes are still, I fear, as darkened 
as the rest. 

The fifty-page monograph which 'I describe is 
one of first-rate importance for the solution of a 
very old problem. Boghaz-Keui in Cappadocia is 
a site the exploration of which we missed by one 
day—so I was told in Oxford a few years ago—and 
the Kaiser got his firman and sent Hugo Winckler 
to work. He dug out an immense number of 
cuneiform texts, and published many. The most 
sensational of them was that in which the Vedic 
gods Indra, Mitra, Varuna, and the Nasatyau 
(Dioscuri) appeared : the mystery of their appear- 
ance so far away is not yet really cleared up. The 
rest of the inscriptions were sent to Constantinople 
to await Winckler’s lucid intervals in a distressing 
and long-continued mental affliction. Their Turk- 
ish custodians would allow no one else to get at 
them, and thoughtfully kept them in a damp cellar. 
So at least I was told, and one can only feel thank- 
ful that fear of German masters preserved the 
antiquities from more drastic treatment. Winckler 
died in April 1913, and the Oriental Society made 
arrangements for a systematic examination of the 
stones. There are, Dr. Otto Weber tells us in the 
present number of its Zvamsactions, some twenty 
thousand fragments in the Osman Museum in Con- 
stantinople ; Berlin has a good many as well. In 
April 1914 Dr. Figulla from Berlin and Professor 
Hrozny from Vienna went to Constantinople and 


copied inscriptions ‘until the war recalled them.’ 
This is, by the way, the only allusion to that event, 
if I remember rightly: the information may be 
convenient for any censor into whose hands the 
pamphlet may fall. 

The society promises the following publications, 
which, I gather, may be out already: (1) Accadian 
texts, by Weidner and Figulla; (2) other texts, 
especially those in the ‘Hatti and Harri dialects,’ 
by Figulla; (3) Hatti texts by Dr. Figulla, only 
half printed. All these are transcribed, so as to. 
be available for those who are not Assyriologists. 
A special journal called Boghazkoi-Studien (Hin- 
richs) is to be devoted to the researches. The 
bibliographical information is continued with a 
list of Hugo Winckler’s own contributions, which 
will naturally be known to our specialists. His 
friends hoped to find among his papers some 
indications of His conclusions as to the riddle of 
the ‘ Hatti-Sprache,’ but they found none. ‘ Wahr- 
scheinlich hat er in einer bitterer Stunde, wie 
so vieles andere, auch diese Aufzeichnungen ver- 
nichtet.’ 

Professor Hrozny takes up the dead savant’s 
work, and in this paper gives a long and careful 
study with very startling results. He gives us an 
outline of the phonology and accidence of the 
Hittite language, as shown by words from the 
inscriptions presented in roman script. And the 
result, in a sentence, is that Hittite was an Indo- 
European language, and one belonging to the Western 
half of the family, the ‘ centum-languages,’ of which 
Greek, Italic, Keltic, and Germanic are the great 
representatives. 

A dozen pages by Professor Eduard Meyer of 
Berlin sketch the history of the decipherment of 
Hittite, by way of adequately introducing Hrozny’s 
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notable essay—Who were the Hittites? Nearly 
thirty years ago the Tell-el-Amarna documents 
showed us that their home was not in Syria, but in 
eastern Asia Minor. Hugo Winckler’s excavations 
at Boghaz-Keui began in 1906, and proved that 
it was the site of the Hittite capital, and the 
home of conquerors who. were pushing further 
into Asia from the end of the fifteenth century. 
Innumerable inscriptions in cuneiform script, 
and therefore easily read, brought us, however, 
hardly any new light on the hieroglyphic Hittite 
on which so much ingenious labour has been 
spent. 

Meyer introduces Hrozny’s work with the neces- 
Sary caveat that independent testing of his results, 
“so epoch-making and of such far-reaching signifi- 
cance,’ is at present impossible. He proceeds to 
give a history of the problem. As early as 1902 
the Norwegian scholar Knudtzon, with Bugge and 
Zorp to back him, proposed to regard Hittite as 
Indo-European. His thesis, based on necessarily 
imperfect data, was generally set aside; and the 
denial seemed to be supported by new texts, pub- 
lished by Winckler, and especially a great ritual 
tablet by Sayce and Pinches. ‘Now Hrozny 
undertakes to prove that the Hittite verb-flexion 
and declension is genuinely Indo-European, and 
that the vocabulary of the inscriptions and especi- 
ally the pronouns and adverbs contain numerous 
elements closely connected with Indo-European 
words.’ Meyer thinks he has proved his case in 
general, and that the Indo-European character of 
Hittite may be at least tentatively accepted. In 
that case we have for the second time within a few 


Meyer goes on to point out how complex our 
new problem is, in that everything else we know 
about the Hittites separates them from all Indo- 
European peoples. The general impression of the 
vocabulary is decidedly foreign: for all the identity 
of flexion and the smaller words, we are dealing 
with a thoroughly mixed language—one very much 
like English in that respect, as we might add. 
This answers to what we know of Hittite civiliza- 
tion. Their religion was thoroughly Anatolian, 
and closely akin to that of Crete. It is not in 


| Asia Minor, but in Syria and Mesopotamia, that 


we have an Indo-European element of an Aryan (ze. 
Indo-Iranian) type in the fifteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. The Hittite physiognomy was figured 
for us on Egyptian monuments, some of which 
Meyer reproduces, and it is characteristically 
Anatolian-Armenian. Their proper names are not 
of our style, nor are their gods’ names. Material 
has been gathered of late years for the study of 
other Anatolian languages, Lycian, Eteocretan, 
Carian, Cyprian, and other pre-Indo-European 
languages of eastern Asia Minor: some of the 
present-day Caucasus dialects may give us similar 
features when scientifically worked out. 

The discoveries of Hrozny point, Meyer notes, 


_ to an influx of Indo-European elements into Asia 


years anew ancient language of our family emerg- 


ing from discoveries in Asia. Tokharian, dis- 
covered in the Turfan documents, is like Hittite in 
that it raises at present as many questions as it 
solves. One common feature of Tokharian and 
Hittite, to which Meyer does not allude, is the 
affinity with the western half of our Indo-European 
language area. This, if established, is very sugges- 
tive when we begin to speculate on the prehistoric 
migrations involved. The dialectic differences 
included in this separation of East and West are 


Minor early in the second millennium, or at 
latest in the middle of it, quite distinct from the 
Indo-Iranian that have made their way into the 
Mitanni. The advent of the Indo-Europeans was 
a momentous epoch in the history of civilization, 
and the problems opening before us are as import- 
ant as they are difficult. In the case of the Hittites, 
too, this epoch is seen to lie early in that second 


millennium p.c. Meyer thinks we can recognize 


/ some traits of Indo-European enterprise in the 


_ story of the Hittites. 


deep-seated, and point to the greater primitiveness _ 


of the West. From the original home in Europe, 
it would seem, there were migrations from the 
western side, long after the eastern speech-division 
had differentiated itself and moved into its new 
home in Asia. 


Thus in these inscriptions 
we find a Hittite prince aspiring to the throne of 
Egypt—the second successor of the Reformer 
Amenophis 1v. Meyer closes with an interesting 
point bearing on the route by which the Indo- 
Europeans came into eastern Asia Minor. He 
thinks he can trace birch-bast found in an Egyptian 
tomb to Hittite origin: it must be allowed that he 
gives no evidence, and marks it as quite tentative. 
The birch is an Indo-European tree, and foreign 
to Asia. The road through the north of the 
Black Sea is the most probable, however, on other 
grounds, whatever be said of this one. Hrozny 
prefers to believe that the Hittites came across 
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the Bosporus, while the Aryans came round the 
north of the Black Sea. 

Hrozny’s essay itself is not one that can be sum- 
marized. He describes the Boghaz-Keui archives, 
which belong mainly to the fourteenth and thirteenth 
centuries. Their language (where not Accadian) is 
identical with that of Arzawa, as known from two 
of the Amarna letters. One or two of his indica- 
tions of Indo-European character may be quoted. 
The participle da-a-an, ‘ giving,’ plur. da-an-fe-e5, is 
striking : the cases, gen. andas, dat. anti, acc. andan, 
abl. antit(d), are excellent, also assuming correct 
reading. Most surprising is the flexion of wa-a-tar 
(or wa-a-dar, which I am glad to see is a possible 
reading—Grimm’s Law is satisfied). It seems to 
drop the 7 in the genitive and take z, which links it 
at once with a most characteristic flexion of our 
languages (cf. Latin, femur, feminis, etc.). The list 
of pronouns is also most remarkable. Pronouns 
are the part of the stock of a language which least 
suffers from foreign invasion ; and no one can miss 
the identity of Hittite pronouns with our own. 
The person-endings of the verb are equally clear ; 
there are close parallels among the prepositions ; 
and words like da-an-na, ‘gift,’ and e-es-mz, ‘I am,’ 
are unmistakable. Dr. Hrozny gives a number of 
specimens, promising full treatment in his book. 
There follows his demonstration that Hittite, like 
Tokharian, belongs to the Western group, not the 
Eastern. The point is so important that I should 
explain it for those who are not philologists, 
Draw a line from the middle of the Baltic due 
south to the Adriatic. West of that line lie Italic, 
Keltic, and our own group of languages: Greek 
must be linked with them. East are Lithuanian 
and Slavonic, Albanian, Phrygian and Thracian, 
Armenian, and Indo-Iranian. The former we call 
centum languages, the latter safem, from the Latin 
and the Iranian words for ‘hunted.’ In the West, 
the primitive £ sound is kept: the East has turned 
it into a sibilant. And at the same time in the West 
another kind of guttural retains its parasitic w, 
which the East loses: thus Latin guwod, our what, 
Sanskrit Aad. Hittite ug(a), ‘I,’ Latin, ego, as 
against Avestan azem ; Hittite Ads, ‘this,’ against 
Slavonic sé#, prove one side of the affinity; Auds 
kuit(d), Latin guis guid, satisfies the other. 
Hrozny tells us he has other proofs. He regards 
Hittite as standing between Latin and Tokharian. 
Tokharian, by the way, is to be compared with 
Keltic, the nearest neighbour of Latin on the other 


side. It may not be irrelevant to recall the roving 
propensities of the Kelts in later ages, and com- 
pare this immigration to the Keltic raids which 
stopped short in the middle of the country beyond 
which the Hittites had penetrated, leaving the 
name Galatia behind. I would note also the 
question of affinities with Greek as one on which 
we should be glad of some light. If there prove 
to be no such affinities, the fact will be significant.? 

But let us return to Professor Hrozny, who goes 
on to note that Hittite has manifestly suffered con- 
siderably from the languages surrounding it in Asia. 
The Lycian of a millennium later, originally per- 
haps very near to it, has been altered almost past 
recognition by forces which even in the time of our 
very oldest Indo-European monuments — coeval 
with the older parts of the Rigveda—had made 
Hittite anything but an example of pure Indo- 
European speech. 

I must pass by the pages in which Hrozny gives 
us some examples of his methods of decipherment- 
There are a large number of ideograms. The 
interpretation of the text is exhibited as a series of 
very clever guesses by means of comparative phil- 
ology, which justify themselves ultimately by cumu- 
lative probability. The inscriptions he gives are 
interesting in themselves ; and we are told that the 
collection is so varied in its subject-matter that we 
have excellent materials for reconstructing the 
grammar. Historical texts give us preterites, legal 
texts futures and presents, and so on. 

So we come to the languages which most seri- 
ously contaminate the Indo-European quality. We 
find that in religious texts there is a tendency to 
drop into the ‘ Harri’ language (the Horites of the 
O.T.). There are large contacts with the likewise 
indigenous and nearly identical Mitanni. On this 
side there are links with Chaldee. The Aryan 
gods found among the Mitanni are not to be 
connected with these pre-Aryan Harri. The 
Medes were the Hittites’ nearest neighbours, and 
we expect to find contacts there. 

Hrozny sketches briefly the historical import- 
ance of this new line of research. He believes 
they had a large part in destroying the Hammurapi 
dynasty, so that the beginning of our knowledge of 
them dates from 1930 Bc. They reached their 


?In connexion with speculations on these prehistoric 
migrations, I might refer to my paper in Assays and Studies 
presented to William Ridgeway (Cambridge, 1913), entitled 
‘Notes on Iranian Ethnography.’ 
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climax of power in the fourteenth and thirteenth 
centuries, from which most of these inscriptions 
come. They were powerful throughout Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Palestine. It is interesting to 
find an Indo-European element in the pre-Israelite 
population of Palestine! The Hittites are to be 
regarded as prehistoric’ intermediaries between 
Europe and Asia. What we read of them in 
historical times comes from a time when they 
had long passed their prime. 


Jn Be 


Resignation. 


TOWARDS AN ANTHOLOGY. 


CHARLES Lams and Dantre.—There is a beautiful 
little sentence in the works of Charles Lamb con- 
cerning one who had been afflicted: ‘He gave his 
heart to the Purifier, and his will to the Sovereign 
Will of the Universe.’1 But there is a speech in 
the third canto of the Paradiso of Dante, spoken 
by a certain Piccarda, which isa rare gem. I will 
only quote this one line: ‘Zz la sua volontade ¢ 
nostra pace. * The words are few and simple, and 
yet they appear to me to have an inexpressible 
majesty of truth about them, to be almost as if they 
were spoken from the very mouth of God.—Morley’s 
Life of Gladstone, i. 215. 


W. E. Giapstonge.—A summary of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s interpretation of it is perhaps found in a 
few words used by him of Blanco White, a heterodox 
writer whose strange spiritual fortunes painfully 
interested and perplexed him. ‘He cherished,’ 
says Mr. Gladstone, ‘ with whatever associations, 
the love of God, and maintained resignation to His 
will even when it appears almost impossible to see 
how he could have had a dogmatic belief in the 
existence of a divine will at all. There was, in 
short [in Blanco White], a disposition /o resist the 
tyranny of self, to recognise the rule of duty; to 


1 Rosamund Gray, chap. Xi. 

2 Mr. Gladstone’s rendering of the speech of Piccarda 
(Paradiso, iii. 70) is in the volume of collected translations 
(p. 165), under the date of 1835: 

In His Will is our peace. To this all things 
By Him created, or by Nature made, 
As to a central Sea, self-motion brings. 


I refrain from commenting upon this most 
important work, preferring merely to report. 
Clearly the work must undergo severe testing ; and 
in happier days the Orientalists of all nations will 
be busy with a very new field, which takes us 
back to the very earliest period of our language 
group. Its bearing-on Old Testament studies, if 
not very profound, is clear enough perhaps to 
justify me in offering the report to the readers of 
| THe Expository TIMEs. 


ei 


Study. 


maintain the supremacy of the higher over the lower 
parts of our nature.’ This very disposition might 
with truth no less assured have been assigned to 
the writer himself. These three bright crystal laws 
of life were to him like pointer stars guiding a 
traveller’s eye to the celestial pole by which he 
steers.—Morley’s Lzfe of Gladstone, i. 217. 


Jacop BorumMe.—The W// of the Deszre must 
bow itself down to the Earth, and bring itself into 
the deepest Humility and most simple Ignorance, 
and say, ‘Thou art foolish, and hast nothing but 
the Grace of God.’ Thou must wrap thyself up. 
in that Belief with great Humility, and become 
nothing at all zz thyself, and neither know nor love 
thyself. All that thou hast, or is in thee, must 
esteem itself as nothing but a mere Lnstrument of 
Gop; and thou must bring thy Deszve only into 
Gop’s Mercy, and go forth from all ¢hy own know- 
ing and willing, and esteem it as nothing at all, nor 
even entertain any W7// to enter into it again.— 
Of True Resignation, chap. i. 


GEORGE ExioT.—Joy and peace are not resigna- 
tion: resignation is the willing endurance of a pain 
that is not allayed—that you don’t expect to be 
allayed. Stupefaction is not resignation: and it 
is stupefaction to remain in ignorance—to shut up 
all the avenues by which the life of your fellow-men 
might become known to you.—Philip Wakem, in 
The Mill on the Floss. 


GoETHE. — The two great fundamental ideas 
running through Dze Wanderjahre are work and 


resignation. Resignation means much. It means 


IIo 


limitation, concentration. It is man’s duty to limit 
his striving and to concentrate all his powers on 
the limited field. Resignation means the conquer- 
ing of passions, means the giving up of many in- 
herited and earned advantages, rights, and posses- 
sions. It transforms the man of impulses into a 
man of reason, the selfish man into a public-spirited 
man, the egoist into an altruist. It exerts such a 
profound influence on man’s nature and develop- 
ment that Goethe considered it, next to work, the 
most important principle of life. Hence he gave 
the novel, which was to show forth the foundations 
of a prosperous individual and public life, the 
sub-title Zhe Resigned. — Bielschowsky’s Life of 
Goethe, iil. 195. 


up your ideas, views, and opinions to the faith of 
your Holy Church, and not, like so many do, pick- 
ing and choosing a truth here or a truth there, 
but affixing your signature, as it were, to all as you 
repeat your ‘Amen’ whenever you recite the Creed, 
and rehearse the articles of your Christian faith. 


It speaks of the surrender of your powers of under- 


standing and knowledge to the teaching of the 
Catholic Church.— Zhe Handmatd of the Lord, p. 23. 


The Seven Worrs. 


[Witte 
Christ the Son. 


Woman, behold thy son! 
Behold thy mother !’—Jn 1978 °7, 


tr. At the foot of the cross stood a group of 
women, in its heart the mother of the Crucified, 
by her side the disciple whom Jesus loved. 

Of the others we know but little. His mother’s 
sister, Salome, the wife of Zebedee, was mother of 
the beloved disciple who had led the little group 
of mourners, when the crowd had begun to dis- 
perse, right up to the cross, and now stood with 
them in silent sympathy. Did she think then of 
the words which had once humbled her pride in 
her two sons when she asked for thrones at the 
Lord’s right hand in His kingdom? ‘Can ye 
drink of the cup that I shall drink of?’ He was 
drinking it to the dregs; but there stood her son 
prepared to drink it also, as he promised. No 
throne was in prospect for him on this earth, but 
in the humiliation of her regret over her past 
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_ that streamed over all. 
| past died before the sight of the present. 


ambition she was still willing to give her sons to 
Him for service, whether in life or in death: an 
heroic mother, a disciplined saint. 

Mary, the wife of Cleopas, may have shared in 
the wonder of that supper at Emmaus on the 
evening of the First Easter Day, when the Lord 
made Himself known to Cleopas and another in 
the breaking of bread. If so, she deserved it by 
this and perhaps many another service, when she 
and Salome and other women of Galilee had 
ministered to Him of their substance. 

Mary Magdalene too, out of whom the Lord 
cast seven devils, of whose struggles for self- 
conquest we can only guess, but whose gratitude 
at least is patent and plain to view beneath the cross 


| of Him who was her strength and her Redeemer. 
C. J. Lirrteron.—Resignation speaks of giving | 


2. The tearful face of the mother touched her 
Son, and called up perhaps visions of childhood, 
memories of the happy home at Nazareth, where 
care dwelt not, and love brooded, and the shadow 
of the cross was too distant to dash the sunlight 
But the visions of the 
Before 
His mother’s agony He forgot his own. The look 
of desolate and ravished love, of the despair that 
had quenched her once splendid hopes, of horror 


at the loneliness that was creeping into and poison- 
| ing her very life, pierced Him to the heart. 
| seemed to feel what it was to a mother so to lose 


He 


such a Son; and so with richest tenderness He 
gave her one she could love for His sake, who 
himself would be comforted in loving the mother 
of the Master he loved. ‘Woman, behold thy 
son!’ was His word to Mary; ‘Son, behold thy 
mother!’ His charge to John. The world has 
loved Him the more for His filial love, and feels 
maternity the holier for His dutiful and beautiful 
Sonship, 


§] This secular provision is on a lower level—so we think 
—than the priestly prayer, the royal pardon. Yet a deeper 
spiritual insight will discern that the words are arranged in 
the true order of ascent. The Son of God comes nearest to 
our human life when He unites Himself with His faithful 
people in the familiar intercourse of home. He absolves the 
souls, for whom He intercedes, in order that He may walk 
with them in the house of God as friends, that He may come 
in and sup with them, that He may hallow their daily life by 
sharing its joys, its duties, its sorrows. For priesthood, as 
Christ interprets the mediatorial office, is not the inter- 
position of some mysterious nature—more than human, less 
than Divine—between earth and heaven, but the taking of 
the Manhood into God.? 


J. G, Simpson, Christus Cructfixus, 265. 
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I. 
SonsHiP, DivINE AND HuMaNn. 


There are at least three distinct relationships 
which Christ maintained in His earthly life—His 
Divine relation to God; ‘His redemptive relation 
to mankind; His human relation to His earthly 
parent and her seed. Now, in the two greater 
relations, which are of course the more important, 
we are in danger of forgetting altogether the third 
relation. If we ever lose sight of this third rela- 
tion, we shall lose many very beautiful traits in the 
character of the Christ. 

1. Is it not consolation to us that when the Son 
of God became Man, it was as the Son of Man? 
He entered into the world along the beaten track, 
taking His place as a child in the family, as a 
patriot in the nation, exhibiting to us how to live 
in the common relations of daily life. He was 
subject to His parents in the humble life of the 
Nazareth home. Of Jewish blood, He confined 
His labours to His own country and people, only 
touching incidentally the vast world beyond. By 
deliberate choice He limited the range of His 
human experience, and, through the narrowness of 


the conditions into which He thus entered, He | 


reached the widest possible sweep. 

2. As a Son He owed a duty to His mother 
He came as a true man under the law of God with 
regard to sons and mothers: it was His duty to 
love, honour, and succour His mother. He came 
into the world to show by His example what man 
should be, and what in particular sons should be. 
In His agony He sees her in her deep distress. 
He—what is He doing? ‘He is bearing the sins 
of the whole world. She—what is she doing? 
She is watching her only Son suffer and die. We 
cannot compare the two: though Son and mother 
they are incomparable. We cannot compare their 
sufferings either; they are incomparable also. But 


he is Son and she is mother, and she is suffering ; — 
and the great Burden-Bearer must have a word of | 
The days have passed for | 


comfort to say to her. 
ever when He can personally minister to her, but 


He cannot leave her lonely, He must provide her | 


with a protector and a stay, and He gives her in 
charge to the disciple whom He loves best. 

3. The cross did not affect the sweet relation- 
ship between Christ and His Father. There was 
no sense of alienation, no feeling of rebellion, no 


‘He loved, and who, He knew, loved Him. 


wrath of condemnation, in the heart of Christ. 
Love triumphed over all earthly trials and pains, 
and kept the vision of the Father constantly before 
His eyes, and His trust in Him unshaken. His 
suffering was the Father’s will, and He gladly and 
uncomplainingly submitted ; and even though He 
was allowing Him to die upon the cross, He did 
not hesitate to approach Him with His request in 
the same familiar way as He had been wont to do 
in happier days. God was still His Father, whom 
His 
faith was unimpaired. His love was supreme. 

Yet not even the agony of the cross could make 
Him forget His mother. As a boy He was 
obedient and dutiful, and as a man He was 
chivalrous and thoughtful. All through His life 
He was an obedient and a loving Son. And so 
His last will and testament, which we have in the 
Third Saying from the cross, shows us how self- 
forgetful and considerate He was, and how tenderly 
sympathetic and affectionate towards her who bore 
Him. 

It is a most precious harmony of the first and 
the fifth commandments: the first commandment, 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, and have 
none other god but Him’; and the fifth command- 
ment, ‘Honour thy father and mother.’ And 
sometimes it is not easy to see how to carry out 
these two commandments, to give ourselves to 
God and to attend to our family duties. Here we 
have an example of the perfect solution of it. 
Look at the obedience which the Saviour’s life sets 
before us, His own home life in the little village of 
Nazareth. 


Tf 
THE LrEGacy oF CHRIST. 


‘Stripped of everything,’ says Godet, ‘Jesus 
seemed to have nothing more to give. Neverthe- 
less, from the midst of this deep poverty He had 
already made precious gifts; to His executioners 
He had bequeathed the pardon of God, to His 
companion in punishment, paradise. Could He 
find nothing to leave to His mother and friend? 
These two beloved persons, who had been His 
most precious treasures on earth, He bequeathed 
to one another, giving thus at once a son to His 
mother and a mother to His friend.’ 

t. Who would have aught but words of praise 
had He concentrated every thought and word on 
the great redemption deed? Yet He lifts His eyes 
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to look upon His mother. A flood of recollection, 
we can boldly say of Him who took upon Him our 
nature, passed over Him. ‘The home in Nazareth, 
in His vision, hid the walls of Jerusalem. ‘The 


crooning of His mother’s voice as she sung her | 


lullaby to Him; the feel and pressure of His 
mother’s arms; the tending of her care as His 
boyhood grew to strength ; the reverent wondering 
of her mind as He bore more plainly the marks of 
His divinity, and the piercing of her heart as He 


strained forward to the cross—all came back to’ 


Him. Now also clear before Him rises the picture 
of her future. The widow’s loneliness made more 
desolate, the whitened hair given another sorrow 
as it goes down to the grave, age feeling its failing 
strength, poverty and homelessness stinting her of 
the sweet comforts of life! He masters His agony, 
He refuses His groan, and in brief words, never 
forgotten by two of those who heard them, He 
said: ‘Woman, behold thy son! . . . Son, behold 
thy mother !’ 


2. Jesus left the last and greatest legacy of love, | 


to those two whom He loved most in all the world 
when He bound their broken lives together in a 
new bond of mutual service. 
Him they had loved lived on in that new home! 


How He must have dwelt with them always, a | 


silent, invisible Presence more real than all things 
of sense—than the burning glory of days of sun- 
light, than the oppressive quiet of Eastern evenings, 
than the familiar stretch of hill and plain, than all 
Nature’s customary framework in which their 
simple lives were set! And He dwelt with them 
all the more really because speech so often silenced 
itself in presence of the great theme that filled 
their hearts, because their hands were always full 
of ordinary work and their thoughts always en- 
grossed in ordinary interests. It is so that God 
trains us for His heaven. More surely in the 
home than even in the Church, more fully in 
service than even in meditation, does the comfort 
of God’s presence descend upon the aching hearts 
of His children. 

§| E. Horton speaks: of going, when all was over, along 
With others of the family to hear the will read, and of the 
talk on the way home because they found that their only 


legacy was ‘the cross.’ ‘What else,’ they said one to 
another, ‘had He to leave?’ 


No land, no home, not even a cave, 
As Isaac had, to make His grave, 
Had He; no place to lay His head, 
Among the living or the dead. 


How the memory of | 


| the Redeemer should come into the world. 


No gold, no silver—to the bag 

All went, that Judas carried; rag 

Of clothing, none was left; the guard 
Had all, and left Him not a shard. 


His spirit, loosed from fleshly bands, 
Bequeathed He to His Father’s hands ; 
His body Joseph begged, and laid 

In the new grave for Joseph made. 


His mother I heard Him leave to John ; 
Only the cross He died upon, 

Some nails, and thorns had He to leave 
To us; then, brother, wherefore grieve? 


(1) ‘Woman, behold thy son !’—There was not the 
least disrespect or coldness in the title by which 
He addressed her. Why did He not call her 
‘Mother’? Because the bands of this earthly life 
were being loosed, and now as before, while He 
recognized to the full all the duties of earthly son- 
ship—reverence and obedience to her in His holy 
childhood and holy manhood—in their home at 
Nazareth, even before the first days of His public 
ministry, before the baptism which dedicated Him 
to His work, from His first visit to the Temple, 
He set before her One to whom He stood not in a 
temporal but in an eternal relation, His Heavenly 
Father. 

The title was also significant of her prophetic 
relationship to the great event of Calvary. It was 
the seed of the woman which should ‘bruise the 
serpent’s head. There were many mothers in 
Israel, but she was the woman who stood alone in 
the world as the chosen channel through whom 
Had 
Jesus called her ‘ Mother,’ the title would have 
implied nothing more than the inferior love which 
a child has to a parent. The word ‘Woman’ 


| gathered up into itself that love toward the human 


race which called forth the original promise that 
the seed of the woman should be the Conqueror. 
It summed up within itself the predestinating love 
whereby God from everlasting determined that the 
Divine life should come amongst men. 

(2) ‘Behold thy mother /’—It was a great reward 
of John’s fidelity and devotion to his Master that 
Jesus should thus place him in close personal 
succession to Himself. To His distressed disciple 
He gave a mother who would bestow in rich full- 
ness the love and sympathy which his own loving 
heart demanded. And this blessing and comfort 
were to be cherished, protected, and loved by him. 
It was Christ’s sacred trust to him, which he gladly 
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accepted. To minister unto those we love is love’s 
greatest joy. How great must have been the 
pleasure of St. John when he was asked to guard 
that which was very dear to his suffering Master’s 
heart! No greater token of His love could his 
Lord have given than the care of His mother. 


UGE, 
New RELATIONSHIPS IN CHRIST. 


It often happens in ordinary life that death 
separates acquaintances. But the reverse of this 
is seen in the death of Christ. The Virgin 
and St. John found their union in Him. His 
death, like the death of many others, might have 
severed their interest and ended their amity; but 
He determines that it shall be otherwise. His 
death is to accomplish a world-wide reconciliation, 
and to forge new links of love; to deepen attach- 
ments, not to sunder friendships; to invest with 
the sanctity of a new-born family tie all the relation- 
ships of life ; to unite, not to divide. From His 
cross He proclaims that those who were not related 
before have found kinship in Him. ‘Woman, 
behold thy son! . . . Son, behold thy mother!’ And 
is not this the universal declaration of Christianity ? 

From the Third Word on the cross let us learn 
three things. 

(1) Consideration for others.—Note the tender 
considerateness breathed in this saying. Suffering 
is proverbially selfish. It constrains all the sufferer’s 
attention, and makes him live only in himself. 
We take no notice of a.sharp word darted at us 
out from an agony, for when was pain considerate ? 
On the cross. 

“| Watch Jesus Christ on the cross. Watch Him after 
that long morning of racking agony to nerve and to spirit. 
Wearied, worn, exhausted, dying, He sees His mother, and 
the disciple whom He loved. In His own bitter suffering, 
He sees how they are suffering; He thinks of them, He 
thinks of what would be a comfort and support to them. 
He thinks how He shall knit together the ties of love more 


closely between those whom He leaves behind. ‘ Woman, 
behold thy son! . . . Behold thy mother !’ 


(2) Reverence for womanhood.—Learn this lesson 
from the cross, from this message from the cross, 
that woman’s love is a very holy thing, not only 
because it has the greatest effect upon life here, it 
is the greatest lever by which life is to be raised 
to the Divine height to which God would have it 
raised, but because it is eternal, because it lasts for 
ever. Let us see that we keep it holy, that we 

8 


reverence it as it should be reverenced. Let us 
not drag it through the mire of the world’s lust and 
passion. Let us remember that love is Divine in 
that human relationship, whatever that human 
relationship is. It is a Divine thing, for the 
Blessed Master Himself partook of it. He was 
made Man; He was a Son; He was born into this 
world to fulfil the duty of sonship, and He has for 
ever consecrated it. Let us see, we who are men 
especially, that we reverence it. Let us see that 
we place it upon the pedestal where it should be. 
Let us see that we surround it with the dignity 
and reverence with which it should be surrounded. 
Let us go back from the cross to-day strengthened 
to see in these human things Divine things as well. 


No thyng ys to man so dere 

As wommanys love in good manére. 

A gode womman is mannys blys, 

There her love right and stedfast ys. 

There ys no solas under hevene 

Of allé that a man may nevene 

That shulde a man so moché glew 

As a gode womman that loveth true. 

Ne derer is none in Goddis hurde 

Than a chaste womman with lovely worde.? 


(3) Zhe consecration of home life-—WHuman society 
is founded upon the family, and the Christian 
family takes its root from the cross. There it was 
re-made, there it was re-created, there it received a 
new and more complete sanction than ever it had 
before. 

The family is the true unit of human life. 
Nations rise and fall with the value which they 
set upon it. It was virtuous family life that made 
Old Rome great. With the decay of institutions 
modelled on the old lines and cemented by familiar 
patriotism, Rome’s greatness came to an end. 
Rome’s Empire was doomed. Our own England 
has become great under God’s providence in the 
history of the modern world. We can trace our 
greatness to the same cause. Our national heroes 
and our foremost statesmen have been trained in 
the inner circle of family life for the greater tasks 
of public life. Woe betide us if we ever sink from 
this ideal. 

§] Christ on the cross has made the Christian home and 
sanctified the relation of husband and wife, parent and child, 
brother and sister. At the request of Jesus, John took Mary 
to his home. Indeed, Christ on the cross has made every 


destitute woman ‘ My mother,’ and every destitute man ‘ My 
brother,’ and every destitute boy ‘My child.’ The ancient 


1 Robert Mannyng of Brunne, in Zhe Pilerim’s Way, 97- 
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place, where the family abode, was cheerless and cold. 
The father was a tyrant, the mother a slave, the children 
chattels. In all classic poetry there is no reference to the 
pleasures of childhood, and for the very good reason that in 
pagan lands the child had little pleasure. Mother and home, 
which we now associate with heaven, were born of God 
through the pangs of Christ on the cross.’ 
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Wirginifus Querisque. 
1 
Christmas. 
1916. 
‘The true light.’—Jn 1°, 


What would the world be without Christmas ? 
Year after year it comes round, and brings joy to 


1A. C, Dixon, Milk and Meat, 249. 


everybody, especially to boys and girls. Chil- 
dren who have everything to make them happy 
look forward to its coming, but I think that 
the poor ones and those who are sick love it best 
of all. 

Yet to the great World the little Babe in His 
humble cradle at Bethlehem was nothing. It was 


‘ only among the angels that His coming made any 


stir. We know that certain good men who were 
shepherds, and lived more in heaven than on 
earth, got a glimpse of them as they sang their 
song of welcome. 

Those shepherds, we may be sure, would count 
back to that night all their lives. But they were 
not the sort of men to write down dates. They 
just thought and spoke to each other about what 
they had seen and heard. 

To many of their children, Jesus became ‘all in 
all.” Some of them, we may be sure, heard Him 
speak, and they could never forget it. On from 
generation to generation the story of His birth was 
passed. As was natural, those who loved Jesus 
wanted by and by to commemorate His birthday ; 
but the shepherds had kept no count of the days, 
and the exact date of it was uncertain. Wasn’t it 
good, however, that there were people wise enough 
to choose the twenty-fifth of December as a suitable 
day on which to think of Jesus having come to | 
earth as a little baby? 

We in this country at least must think them 
wise. Let me tell you how that isso. You have 
heard your mother speak of the shortest day. It 
falls about the“twentieth of December. After that 
there follow three or four days of practically the 
same length. But on the twenty-fifth, the sun rises 
a little earlier, and goes on rising earlier each day 
till midsummer is reached. On Christmas day a 
wonderful change begins. A new ray of light finds 
its way down through the dark damp earth and 
dead leaves. It stays there; and day by day more 
light, and yet more light, comes, and all around 
there is heaving and straining and swelling. Not 
long ago, I read somewhere that if our ears were 
only quick enough we should hear something of 
what goes on then. Everywhere, in the bulbs, in 
the plants, in the shrubs, and in the trunks of the 
trees new life flows, until the new and the old 
together break through in the beauty of spring. 
There is glory everywhere: in the fields, by the 
riverside, and in the gardens. What better day 
therefore than the twenty-fifth of December could 
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have been chosen as the birthday of Him who is 
the Light of the World? 

But winter comes back again, as we all know; 
everything seems to die then; it is dark and cold 
and dreary. Kingsley tells of an old man who 
‘minded but two things in all the world, and those 
were his birds and his Bible.’ When the autumn 
winds began to blow, and the migratory birds 
plumed their wings for their long southern flight, 


the old man would toddle out on the moor, leaning 


heavily on his stick the while, take off his cap to 
them, and wish them a merry journey and a safe 
return. Then he gathered up some of the feathers 
they had left, and went back to read and knit by 
his winter fire, and wait patiently for his feathered 
companions. 

I believe that to you boys and girls the Christmas 
parties of a few years ago seem now like a dream. 
How full of rollicking fun they were. You danced, 
you sang, and you played all the old-fashioned 
games you could remember. You had no thought 
of care. 

In looking forward to Christmas this year, there 
comes a feeling of winter. Outside it is dull and 
dreary: in the house, father is more solemn than 
he used to be, mother is often sad. Why not be 
like the old man with the birds’ feathers P—keep 
the memory of those old happy Christmas days 
and wait patiently. Spring will come back again. 

But I have a better thing to say to you even 
than that. The angels have been round about ; 
and to many people the world in which they dwell 
has seemed nearer than ever before. What we 
-read about the shepherds on the fields of Bethlehem 
might be a story of yesterday. Boys on the battle- 
‘field have spoken softly to each other of an angel 
-comrade, who brought peace and eased pain. 
Many strange things have happened, and are 
‘happening. You know that in France and in 
Belgium, where our men are fighting, there are a 
-great many images of Jesus Christ. It is a very 

-solemn thing to know that when churches have 
been utterly destroyed by men who cared not, these 
images have remained untouched, as if guarded by 
-an unseen hand. 

At one village there was no church left at which 
the people could keep their midnight Christmas 
festival, so they met in the snow outside. One of 
them said afterwards to a chaplain: ‘The good 
father saw Him—he saw Him on His throne, 
_above where the altar stood, and a shining crown 


upon His head, and His little hand uplift to 
bless.’ 

Boys and girls, Jesus the Light of the World 
lives, and He will yet dispel the darkness that to 
you is like that of a long dreary winter. This 
Christmas, He wants you to remember all the happy 
past, and set your faces to go forward. The 
swallow is not afraid to set out over the great 
ocean. It does not know where it is going: God 
leads it. A famous philosopher once said: ‘I 
hold that God who keeps His word with the 
swallows and the fishes in their migratory instincts 
will keep His word with man.’ And, be assured, 
He will keep His word with boys and girls. Listen 
to this little prayer : 


Behold what mists eclipse the day ! 

How dark it is! shed down one ray 

To guide us out of this dark night 

And say once more, ‘Let there be light.’ 


Jl 
Old Iron. 


‘Bright iron.? —Ezk 27), 
‘Rust.’—Mt 619, 

To-day I have chosen two texts and I have 
brought them both with me. The first is ‘bright 
iron,’ and here you have a nice, bright, sharp pen- 
knife. The other is the enemy of bright iron. 
Now, of course, bright iron has just one enemy— 
that is ‘rust,’ so I have brought a bit of old rusty 
iron I picked up on a rubbish-heap. 

Which of those two things looks best, and which 
do you think is of most use? There isn’t much 
doubt about the answer, is there? Of course it is 
the bright, clean pen-knife. But if you don’t take 
proper care of your pen-knife it may soon look 
just like this piece of rusty old iron. 

What is it that makes iron rust? Scientists will 
tell you that it is something in the air that acts 
upon the surface of the iron burning or oxidizing 
it. If there is water present this process takes 
place more easily, so that if you leave an iron article 
out of doors on a wet day it will rust much more 
readily than on a fine day. If you don’t take 
trouble to remove the rust it will gradually eat 
away the iron. 

Now people as well as iron can rust. They are 
not meant to rust. They are meant to be bright 
and useful, but if they will allow the rust to form, 
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and will not take the trouble to remove it, of course 
all their brightness and usefulness is spoiled. 

There are two ways in which rust forms on iron 
—first, from want of use; and second, from want 
of care. 

1. First, rust forms from want of use. If you lay 
past an iron or steel article for some time, the 
chances are you will find it covered with rust when 
you take it out again. But if you keep on using it, 
it stays clean and bright. Now it’s just like that 
with the gifts God gives us. He has given us 
hands to work with, but if we don’t employ them 
they will become clumsy and useless. He has 
given us minds to think with, but if we don’t 
cultivate them they will become stupid and dull. 
He has given us hearts to love and sympathize 
with, but if we don’t use them they will become 
hard and cold. 

One great enemy of usefulness is J/azzness. 
Sometimes we think it is very hard to have to go 
to school and learn difficult lessons. But it is just 
by learning these hard lessons that we are keeping 
our minds bright and free from rust. And when 
we learn to do anything with our hands we some- 
times grow impatient at having to repeat the same 
thing over and over again, but it is just that drudgery 
that is making them clever for more difficult work. 

I read the other day about a gentleman who was 
very much interested in a boy. He wanted to help 
him, so he asked his head gardener to take him into 
the garden and teach him gardening. Some time 
after he met the gardener and inquired how his 
young friend was getting on. ‘Oh, he’s getting on,’ 
replied the gardener. ‘There he is at his favourite 
job, and it just suits him exactly—chasing the snails 
off the path!’ Now, if we are lazy and won’t take 
pains to learn, the rust will soon grow on us; and 
rust, you know, clogs wheels and stops progress. 
If we are idle we shall never get much further than 
that lazy snail of a boy who spent his time chasing 
his brother-snails off the path. 

The other great enemy of usefulness is selfishness. 
You remember the story of the man who had only 
one talent and who went and hid it in the ground. 
That man had many faults, but his biggest one 
was selfishness. He kept his talent all to himself. 
Now God endows us all with gifts, and He means 
us to use them and make the most of them. To 
some people He gives strength, to some brains, to 
some wealth, to some just ordinary common sense 
anda sound body. But whatever His gifts may be, 


He means us to use them for the sake of others. 
They are not really ours to keep: we have them 
on trust from Him, and if we allow them to grow 
rusty from want of use then we are abusing His 
trust. 

2. But, second, rust forms from want of care. If 
you put away your bicycle in the winter or your 
skates in the summer without drying them and 
rubbing in some grease, you need not expect to 
take them out again bright and shining. If you 
leave your bicycle out in the rain for days on end 
you must look for a little rust on the handle-bars. 
And if we don’t take preventive measures to keep 
ourselves bright, the ugly red rust of all kinds of 


| faults will grow on us. 


When the Great Lastern was laying the big 
cable across the Atlantic to America she received 
frequent messages from the shore. At first these 
messages reached the ship quite clear and distinct, 
but gradually they grew fainter and fainter. Then 
they became jumbled and broken, and at last they 
ceased altogether. 

So the men on the ship knew there must be 
something wrong with the cable, and they hauled it 
up. They found that a little crack had come on 
the wire, then rust had got in and eaten away 
the wire, until at last the crack became too wide 
for any message to pass. Not until the cable 
had been mended could any message be sent 
along. 

And so if you have been careless and allowed 
the rust of selfishness, or ill-temper, or pride to 
grow and spoil your usefulness, you must get it put 
right. And how shall we get it put right? By 
taking these faults to God and asking Him for 
Jesus’ sake to forgive them and help us to get the 
better of them. 

Outside a smithy you have often seen bits of old 
iron—old ploughs, old harrows, odds and ends of 
all kinds, all more or less rusty. If you asked the 
blacksmith what he was going to do with them he 
would probably tell you that some of the things 
had been brought to him to sharpen or mend, but 
others he was going to melt down to make into. 
horse shoes or other useful articles. 

Some of us may just need sharpening and polish- 
ing to get the rust away, some of us may have to 
begin all over again; but of one thing we may be 
sure, if we put ourselves in God’s hands, He will 
do what is best for us and turn us out beautiful, 
spotless ‘bright iron.’ 
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III. 
If Jesus had never been Born. 


In the Bible, Old Testament and New, the 
Rev. Charles Brown. has been digging for Hidden 
Treasure (Hodder & Stoughton; 3s. 6d. net). 
And old as the quarry is and well worked, he has 
found many things that are new. Nor do they 
suffer by the setting which he gives them. This 
is the treasure for Christmas. 

The great joy of the last month of the year is 
Christmas, and of all the things to think of at that 
merry season, we should think most of all of what 
we owe to Jesus Christ. I wonder whether you 
ever try to think what the world would be like zf 
He had never been born, and of the vast difference 
which He has made. We cannot tell ad/ that 
would have happened, of course, but we can 
think of some things. 

There would have been the Jewish religion, 
which has much that is true and noble and helpful 
about it; and there would have been the heathen 
faiths, with their sad and cruel and degrading 
customs. But what a dark world it would have 
been! We should not have learned to think of 
God as our Heavenly Father, good and tender and 
loving, caring for every little child, whatever its 
nation or the colour of its skin. We should not 
have known about the life beyond death, which 
Jesus called the Father’s House of many man- 
sions, with all its joys and peace and brightness. 
These are the greatest things that the coming of 
Jesus has brought to us. 

But you know that He has made this world a 
much brighter and more beautiful place in many 
ways. When He was born, the greatest power in 
the world was the Roman Empire, and we are told, 
for one thing, that under that Empire at least half 
the people were slaves, bought and sold like 
cattle, or like tools, or like pots and pans. Slaves 
had no rights. When they grew old, they were 
sometimes rowed out to an island in the Tiber 
and left there to die of starvation. We may say 
with perfect truth that Jesus made slavery impos- 
sible, because He taught that God loved every 
man, even the poorest, and when men came to 
believe that, they could not neglect or treat 
cruelly those whom God loved. The abolition of 
slavery is really due to Christian people. The 
champions and advocates of freedom in Jamaica 


| done for children. 
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and America were mostly Christian men and 
women. Under the old Roman Empire women 
and children often fared little better than slaves. 
Leaving children exposed that they might die, and 
killing children where they were unwelcome, was 
quite a common custom, and not a crime, as it is 
with us. 

You have only to think of the position of 
women and girl-children in heathen and Moham- 
medan countries like China and India, of the 


| difference between an Indian zenana and a 


Christian home, to see how much Jesus has 
There was never a hospital in 
China till Christian people started them, nor any- 
where else. And as for orphanages, where father- 
less and destitute children are sheltered and kindly 
cared for, and taught,’and fitted for the work 
of life, they are entirely Christian institutions. 
Heathenism has never built one. 

Of course, if Jesus had not been born there 
would have been none of the sweet and beautiful 
stories of the Gospels, of Jesus blessing little 
children, of His kindness to troubled people, of 
His tender love for the little ones, and His great 
words about them; none of the wonderful 
parables, none of the great letters of St. Paul, and 
no St. Paul at all, and none of the beautiful 
activities which have flowed from the Church ever 
since, no Sunday schools, no singing of Christian 
nymns. Think of what the world would be if all 
these were blotted out. It is well that we should 
think of these things sometimes, because they are 
simple facts that no one can dispute, and that we 
may realize that the world owes a great debt to 
Jesus Christ. Care for the sick and suffering, 
care for little children and old and poor people, 
compassion and kindness, we learn all these from 
Jesus our Lord as from no one else, and it is very 
certain that the world would have been unspeak- 
ably poorer and darker and more miserable if He 
had not come. 

When we think of these things, what should we 
do? Well, first of all, we should thank God. No 
day in our lives should be allowed to pass in 
which we do not thank God for what St. Paul 
calls His unspeakable gift. And then surely we 
should try to realize that Jesus is still living and at 
work in the world. He has still a great dealto do. 
He still desires to bless children, and heal the 
sick, and comfort old and troubled folk ; to bring 
peace and happiness to sad lives. 
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And He wants boys and girls and men and 
women to help Him. We read that in the days 
of His flesh He called twelve that they might be 
with Him, and that He might send them forth to 
help and bless others. That is just what He is 
doing to-day. He is calling us. He wants to 
make us like Himself, to fill us with His spirit, 


that we may help Him to make the world a better | 


place—less sad, less selfish, less foolish and sinful. 
I am quite sure that is true, and I pray that you 
may hear His voice and obey His call, and become 
His loving disciples and servants. 


Qoinf and Iffustrafion. 
The Blessings of Suffering. 


Canon Scott Holland has written an Intro- 
duction to the English translation of the Abbé 
Félix Klein’s ‘Memories and Reflections of a 
French Army Chaplain.’ The title is ope in 
Suffering (Melrose; 4s. 6d. net). The Introduc- 
tion promises good fare, and we are not disap» 
pointed. Certainly the atmosphere is different 
from ours, as Dr. Scott Holland says. The 
Abbé Félix Klein tells some stories of his minis- 
trations to the suffering,—pathetic enough and 
pathetic always,—and then he offers us some 
‘Reflections’ on the Problem of Evil, the Fruits 
of Sacrifice, The Place of Self-Sacrifice in the 
Common Life, Atonement, The Rewards and 
Punishments of the Future Life, Grief, Sufferers 
for a Righteous Cause, Lux in Tenebris, The 
Blessings of Suffering. From the last Reflection 
we may take this: 


‘It has often been said that this war, through | 
| and the fifth Zhe Soldier. 


the very sufferings that it entails and in spite of its 
cruelty, brings a precious leaven of regeneration 
into many souls. If it were possible to publish 
them, I could give many instances which would 
clearly demonstrate this from what I have seen in 
the life of the hospital. But I would rather dwell 
on a well-known example, the striking case of 
Rupert Brooke, an English poet of twenty-three, 
who died at Lemnos while on active service. 

‘A friend sent me yesterday the wltima verba of 
this young writer, five beautiful sonnets. She 
wrote—and she is a very good judge— He 
belonged until lately to the most modern school of 
our young poets; their tone was self-indulgent, 
cynical, distinctly non-moral, and quite anti- 
Christian. But when war broke out Rupert 


Brooke was one of the first to volunteer. These 
five sonnets which I am sending you will show 
you the new spirit which was awakened in him by 
this act of self-sacrifice.” | 

‘What will a man like this say about suffering, 
which he has always looked upon as the worst 
enemy ; and about the war, in which, after terrible 
hardships, he was to meet his death? He 
will actually welcome these hard trials as the 


| messengers of divine kindness, and he will not 


know how to thank Heaven enough for having 
made him share in them. His feelings can be 
judged by the first sonnet, whose title alone, 
Peace, is in itself a revelation: 


Now God be thanked, Who has matched us 
with His hour, 

And caught our youth, and wakened us from 
sleeping. 


‘The second sonnet, Safety, sings of the security 
of the warrior: 


Secretly armed against all death’s endeavour: 

Safe though all safety’s lost; safe where men 
fall ; 

And if these poor limbs die, safest of all. 


‘The third sonnet, Ze Dead, reveals still more - 
fully the new and glorious light which the great 


| ordeal had shed upon his soul: 


Blow out, you bugles, over the rich Dead! 
There’s none_of these so lonely and poor of old, 
But, dying, has made us rarer gifts than gold. 


‘The fourth sonnet has again the title ZZe Dead, 
Under new imagery, 
the inspiration is the same. From the first line to 
the last there shines out, illuminated by the sur- 
render of his life, the magnificent assertion of the 
joys of sacrifice. 

‘He has expressed, but with greater right to do 
so, the same idea as that of a French poet, who, 
however, had not the. blessing of working his own 
redemption : “ Blessed art Thou, O my God, Who 
givest us suffering as the divine cure for our 
impurities, as the best and purest essence to 
prepare strong souls for the joys of heaven.”’ 


Men from the East. 


In Mandarin and Missionary in Cathay (Seeley ; 
5s. net), Mr. E. F. Borst-Smith, F.R.G.S., tells the 
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story of twelve years’ strenuous missionary work 
during stirring times mainly spent in Yenanfu, a 
prefectural city of Shensi, North China, and gives 
a review of its history from the earliest date. 

He is not overwhelmed with the responsibilities 
of his work, nor have the numerous wars and 
rumours of wars he has come through shaken his 
nerve. He writes confidently, and he writes joy- 
fully. If the sketch of the history of the city and 
district of Yenanfu is too short for much good, the 
narrative of personal experience is full and thrilling 
enough. This is how he tells of the coming of 
Buddhism to China: 

‘A Chinese emperor of A.D. 62 had a dream, in 
which he was advised to send messengers in the 


_ direction of the setting sun, where, if they 


continued their journey far enough, they would 
find a religion that would bring great happiness to 
China. The emperor, “not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision,” selected suitable messengers, and 
instructed them to proceed westwards from the 
then capital of China (the present Sianfu, in 
Shensi), and not to return until they had brought 
back with them the new faith of his dream. 

‘The men travelled on until at last they reached 
India, and when they saw the great cities of that 
land, and the gorgeous religious ritual in use 
throughout it, they naturally concluded that they 
had reached their goal, and that in Buddhism the 
emperor would find the realisation of his dream. 

‘This is another of the innumerable examples to 
be found in Chinese history of ‘‘ arrested progress.” 
The messengers went far, but not far enough. 
The good, as so often happens, proved the enemy 
of the best. Would that they had still pursued 
their journey in the direction of the setting sun. 
They would have arrived, as did the Magia few 
years earlier, at the place where the fullest revela- 
tion was to be found. 

‘ Their conclusion, however, was natural enough, 
and they returned to Shensi with a number of 
Buddhist priests and a large selection of sacred 
literature for the Court of the sovereign. From 
that time Buddhism became one of the recognised 
religions of the Celestial Empire.’ 


Yet will I not Forget. 


‘Dr. James Martineau’s first child died in infancy 
and was buried in the French cemetery at Dublin. 
Before they quitted Ireland for Liverpool the 


father and mother paid a farewell visit to the grave 
of their first-born. The years went by, and it 
became Martineau’s sacred duty to guide the 
descending steps of his beloved wife “ over what- 
ever grass and flowers could be found, and tosoothe 
the last embrace with the inward calm of trust and 
love.” At the age of eighty-seven he was a lonely 
old man. But when he was attending the tercen- 
tenary of Dublin University, he stole away from 
the brilliant public functions to stand once more 
by the tiny grave that held the dust of his first- 
born child. No other living soul recalled that 
little one’s smile, or remembered where the child 
was sleeping. But the father knew, and the little 
buried hands held his heart! This was father- 
hood unable to forget. And we remember that 
the Lord Jehovah said to His people by the 
mouth of the prophet, ‘Cana woman forget her 
sucking child, that she should not have compas- 
sion on the son of her womb? Yea, these may 
forget, yet will I not forget thee. Behold I have 
graven thee upon the palms of My hands.”’ 

This touching illustration is' taken from a new 
exposition of the Lord’s Prayer by the Rev. 
Frank Johnson. To illustrate the,Prayer is one of 
Mr. Johnson’s deliberate desires, and he has the 
material .as well as the discernment for it. But he 
has expounded the Prayer also. And yet it is a 
very small book. Thetitle is Zhe Disciples’ Prayer 
(Scotti eisinet): 


Non-Resistance P 


The portrait of Dr. Caroline Matthews, who 
writes the book entitled Zxpertences of a Woman 
Doctor in Serbia (Mills & Boon; 5s. net), shows us 
a refined sensitive woman, unlikely to attempt 
difficult enterprises, unlikely to succeed in them 
if attempted. But the book reveals a woman who 
dared and did things in which no man had the 
hardihood to stand beside her. She was left 
absolutely alone, at her own urgent request, in a 
Serbian village, while all foreigners fled before 
the approach of the Germans and Austrians. And 
when the ‘Huns’ came she suffered for it. She 
suffered, but she never gave in. At last they sent 
her off to Belgrade with the accusation of espion- 
age. And out of even that hopeless position she 
rescued herself. At last she found her way to 
Switzerland and to home, pursued to the very 
footboard of the train by police agents. She had ~ 
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to send the last of them out to the platform after 
the train had started. Dr. Caroline Matthews 
‘took nothing lying down.’ 

‘One evening a nasty little episode occurred. 
It happened when the room was crowded. 

‘« The English people are pigs!” shouted a 
German soldier, stopping before me. He repeated 
the words in English and German with a bang of 
the fist on my table. 

‘ The fellow’s estimation of the English people 
did not worry me,-but all conversation ceased in 
the room. Everyone’s attention was drawn to our 
corner. 

‘“ The English King is a Fig/” shouted the 
man, more loudly, more defiantly. 

‘There was a significant silence. The other men 
waited breathlessly to see what the prisoner would 
do. Frequently my uniform had served as a great 
protection since the German occupation of the 
little Slav state. But now, an insult to our King, 
and I sitting there in khaki? Had I been in the 
most feminine attire I could not have let it pass: 

‘Something had to be done. 

‘Throw some article at the man to stop his 
filthy words? Things lay to hand on the table, 
but in a flash I saw the futility of what would 
amount to a public-house brawl. . 

‘I stood up and looked at the fellow with all 
the contempt I could muster. 

“* Are there any Hungarian gentlemen present ?” 
I asked, as quietly as I could, and looking up and 
down the room. 

‘It was a happy thought ! 

‘ Chairs were pushed aside. 
men came forward. 

‘This man has insulted my King; will you 
please put him out?” my words could be heard 
all over the room, but my voice was not raised. 

‘But now several Germans pressed forward and 
the Hungarians hung back. They were timorous 
of interfering. 

‘Things were looking nasty. I could not let 
the matter drop, even if I wished to doso. The 
German meant mischief. He was explaining what 
he would do if only he had the prisoner in his 
hands—and his gestures were expressive of wring- 
ing a human neck. 

‘He began again: 

‘“The — English King... .” He got no 
further. Of course, it was utterly ridiculous to 
attempt to fight the man. One blow and I would 


Several blue-coated 


be sent sprawling. But surely among all those 
Austrians and Hungarians, surely there would be 
one who retained an instinct of chivalry sufficient 
to interfere and prevent a woman from being badly 
mauled. 

‘Besides it was not possible to let that German 
speak foul words of His Majesty. 

‘There was no choice. 

‘There was only the one thing to be done. I 


went up to the fellow. ‘You coward!” And 
slapped him on his mouth. 
“A Red Cross man pressed forward. In an 


instant he had grasped the facts of the case, in 
another he and the exponent of hate were locked 
in each other’s arms, swaying together while we all 
looked on and wondered, another minute and the | 
fellow was flying through the door. 

‘The Red Cross man was not content with 
merely doing me this service. He came up with a 
friend, apologized, shook hands, and we sat down 
together for supper. 

-*“Surely you are not German?” J asked later, 
surprised at his courtesy and at the feeling which 
prompted him to range himself on the side of the 
minority, and that minority a prisoner of war. 

‘He was not. He was a Pole, a Pole obliged 
to serve in the army of the Huns.’ 


Sympathy. 


Mr. W. H.S. Aubrey, LL.D., was a force to be 
reckoned with in his day-——politically, socially, — 
ethically. He'wrote and he lectured. A selection 
from his lectures and writings has been made by 
his daughter. The title is Zx Memoriam: W. H. S. 
Aubrey, LL.D. (Elliot Stock; 2s. 6d. net). The 
ideas are not so fresh as once they were, but they 
are sensible and will always require reiteration. 
We shall quote the last paper in the volume. Its 
subject is Sympathy : 

‘There is a wonderful and irresistible power in 
genuine sympathy. No one, however insignificant 
in his own esteem, likes to think of himself as 
neglected or as an object of indifference. His 
peculiar trials and difficulties are as real and as 
great to him as those of others are to them, and a 
kindly interest manifested at the time will help him 
to bear his trials and surmount his difficulties like 
a brave, true man. 

‘Some sorrows must be borne alone and in 
silence. The help of friends, however willing they 
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may be, cannot avail. Physical weariness and 
pain, the shadow flung by the Angel of Death, the 
rankling sting of ingratitude, undeserved reproach 
and contumely, must be endured by those to whom 
they come. The best of earthly friends cannot 
share them. There are wounds which Time and 
the Grace of God alone can heal. Yet even in 
such matters the sympathy of genuine friendship is 
like precious ointment, soothing by its gentle 
application, 

‘Sympathy need not be always expressed in 
words, nor are deeds essential. The two words 
“Jesus wept” convey a deeper and more tender 
assurance of the Saviour’s sympathy with His 
bereaved friends at Bethany than any long and 
laboured paraphrase. A look, a pressure of the 
hand are often eloquent in their silence. True 
refinement and delicacy shrink from obtruding 
verbal assurances or fussy deeds, yet the kindly 
feeling within will be understood by that secret 
power which men call affinity, and is a source of 
untold strength when the heart is sore and the 
spirit is sinking. 

‘Genuine sympathy differs from mere politeness. 
The latter affects an interest and a concern which 
it does not feel. It forms part of the small change 
in the conversational coin of modern society, but 
its intrinsic value is very little. The former asserts 
itself out of the true love within and does not wait 
to be sought, but spontaneously comes forth when 
occasion demands. If needs be, it will stoop to 
things of low degree, and it prompts to the denial 
of comfort and ease if thereby the object of 
sympathy can be helped or cheered. It is ready 
either for active work or passive waiting, for words 
of solace or for the quietness of watching. 

‘It is one thing, and often a very easy thing, to 
give money, and its bestowal is sometimes a cheap 
way of salving conscience, but there is a comfort 
that no money can bring. The most precious and 
the only lasting gilding is that imparted, not by 
gold but by love. The gold should not be lacking 
when the ability exists and when the love prompts, 
but there are seasons of holy grief when the bruised 
and bleeding spirit craves sympathy and tenderness 
and turns away from the glitter of money.’ 


Lifting Up. 


Faith in Practice (Scott; 1s. net) is the title 
which has been given by the Rey. Richard Wood- 


Samuel to a book of sermons. It suggests St. 
Paul’s words, ‘ Faith which worketh through love.’ 
But, although the title is ‘ Faith in Practice,’ every 
sermon in the volume is occupied directly with 
faith in God. Mr. Wood-Samuel begins with 
Prayer, which he says, most truly, must be with 
faith. He divides his sermon on prayer into four 
parts each occupied with the phrase ‘lifting up,’ 
suggested by the Office for the Holy Com- 
munion. 

‘(1) The Lifting up of the Lyes.—The first thing 
is to look towards God ; to see God, that is, to have 
an inward vision of Him. The Psalmist realized 
this—Ps. cxxi. 1: ‘‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills, from whence cometh my help.” Ps. exxiil. 1: 
“Unto Thee lift I up mine eyes, O Thou that dwellest 
in the heavens.” There is an inward vision which 
may be ours—a seeing God now, as a present 
reality, though it needs concentration for its experi- 
ence. ‘The pure in heart shall see God,” is the 
promised blessing ; and it is possible to become 
pure in heart now. 

‘(2) The Lifting up of the Thoughts.—The next 
thing is to ¢himk of God; to have the mind fixed 
upon Him. Again the Psalmist has reference to 
this, and St. Paul—Ps. x. 4: “God is not in all his 
thoughts.” x Cor. xiv. 15: “I will pray with the 
understanding also.” In drawing near to God we 
must certainly think about Him; and more than 
this, our minds should be clear of all material 
things, so that thought may be fixed entirely 
upon the spiritual. “Thou wilt keep him in 
perfect peace, whose mind is stayed upon 
ANAS.” 

(3) The Lifting up of the Hands.—Further, the 
Holy Book has reference to the “‘lifting up of the 
hands,” z.e. for prayer; and so the next thing is to 
speak to God. This brings us closer to God. 
Again the Psalmist and St. Paul—Ps. cxli. 2: “ Let 
my prayer be set forth before Thee as incense ; and 
the lifting up of my hands as the evening sacrifice.” 


| z Tim. ii. 8: “I will that men pray everywhere, 


lifting up holy hands.” We are bidden to pray, 
“lifting up holy hands”—hands stretched forth 
with empty palms before God ; with no suggestion 
of bringing to Him any merit of our own—“ Noth- 
ing in my hands I bring; simply to Thy Cross I 
cling ”—open hands, ready to receive the blessings 
which God alone can bestow; but more especially 
“holy” hands ; hands ‘washed in innocency”; 
clean hands, free from blood or defilement ; -hands 
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which have done no hurt, but which are ready to 
soothe, to comfort, and support others ; hands ever 
active in the service of the Lord. 

‘(4) The Lifting of the Heart, z.e. the surrender of 
the affections ; and so the last, but most important 
thing of all, is to ove God. This brings us closest 
to God. We look to God; we think about Him ; 
we draw closer and speak to Him; but we are 
closest of all when we love Him. Again the 
Holy Scriptures—r Chron. xxil. 19: “Set your 
heart . . . to seek the Lord your God” (David). 
2 Chron. xvii. 6: ‘ His heart was lifted up in the 
ways of the Lord” (Jehoshaphat). The heart that 
loves should direct the lips that speak. Is the 
heart right? should be the great question for us, 
whenever we desire to approach the God who is 


He claims the whole of man— 
body, soul, and spirit. He claims our attention, 
our thoughts, our service, and our love. He 
would have us ever be lifting up the heart, He 
would have us fix our thoughts upon Him; to 
depend upon Him, and to supplicate Him; but 
beyond and above all, He claims our affections— 
the homage of the heart. 


Love, in prayer. 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear Lord, Who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


‘The lifting up of the eyes is Concentration, of 
the thoughts Meditation, of the hands Supplica- 
tion, of the heart Devotion.’ 


Prayer in Wartime. 


By THE Rev. James DonaLD, D.D., KEITHHALL. 


‘Evening, and morning, and at noon, will I pray, and cry 

aloud : and he shall hear my voice.’—Ps 551”. 
THE writer of the Psalm is not prescribing hours 
of prayer when he says this. In. like manner, the 
writer of the 119th Psalm is not prescribing set 
times of praise when he says, ‘Seven times a day 
do I praise thee.’ But although they are not 
laying down a rule, they are affording an example. 
Prayer, as praise, is to be a habitual daily practice. 
It is to be practised when we lie down and when 
_werise up. And if we add to our morning prayer, 
prayer at noon, when we are ‘bearing the burden 
and heat of the day,’ we shall be adding another 
important aid to the life of personal religion. 

This Psalm is remarkable for the variety of 
moods that find expression in it. 
says, ‘Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he 
shall sustain thee,’ he seems to be addressing his 
own soul, and saying to it, ‘ Be still, my soul, the 
Lord is on thy side.’ His soul is a troubled soul : 
it is disquieted and agitated in no ordinary degree. 
A friend with whom he used to have religious 
fellowship has turned false and treacherous. He 
is outspoken in his indignation and reprobation of 
the wrong. And observe that it is to God that he 
speaks out what he feels. This teaches us that 
not only the offering up of our desires unto God, 
but our speaking to Him in a direct and plain 


When the writer | 


manner of all that concerns us, is true prayer. 
‘Evening, and morning, and at noon,’ says the 
Psalmist, ‘will I pray, and cry aloud’; or, as the 
words mean in Hebrew, ‘will I complain and 
moan.’ He goes with all his woes to the Fountain 
of Comfort. 

I think there is a resemblance between the 
Psalmist’s situation and ours. Germany and we 
were united by the common bonds of race and 
religion. There is a sense in which we ‘walked 
unto the house of God in company’; for in our 
Confessions of Faith we were in fundamental agree- 
ment. There are German hymns in our hymnaries: 
many of our Psalm tunes are German. As fellow- 
students of Scripture, we valued each other’s 
help. But now we are completely estranged. 
This is Germany’s doing. It is the outcome of ill 
intentions now revealed, but long cherished by her 
present rulers and statesmen. Consider what the 
Psalmist says about the man who had forsworn his 
friendship, and had turned to become his enemy 
and aggressor. ‘He hath put forth his hands 
against such as were at peace with him; he has 
broken his covenant. The words of his mouth 
were smoother than butter, but war was in his 
heart ; his words were softer than oil, yet were 
they drawn swords.’ In their bearing upon what 
Germany’s rulers have proved themselves to be, 
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and the situation we are now in, these words need 
no commentary. Perhaps we cannot, as Christians, 
make the whole of the Psalmist’s prayer verbally 
our own; yet we feel that it is substantially a 
prayer which we can pray ourselves, and that not 
once, but often—trusting that we may be enabled 
to pray it ina spirit which Christ will not reprove. 

I will now speak of some of the conditions of 
acceptable prayer—and with special reference to 
Prayer in War-time. That faith is an essential 
condition of success in prayer is taught us by all 
who have prayed, and by Christ’s repeated calls to 
faith in connexion with prayer. He also teaches 
that submission is no less necessary. But there is, 
besides, a prophetic element in all true prayer— 
by which I mean a longing outlook for the coming 
of Christ’s kingdom on earth. 

First, our prayers at this time, and indeed our 
_ prayers at all times, imply that we believe that 
God has a purpose of love, a purpose of delivering 
men from evil, and that He is controlling all that 
now happens with a view to the fulfilment of that 
purpose. This is the end of the world’s providential 
government by God. He has not revealed to us 
the particular manner in which the course of events 
will conduce to this end; for ‘God moves in a 
mysterious way his wonders to perform.’ But 
He gives us the gift of faith in His righteous but 
unseen working, and He shows us how this gift is to 
be practically exercised—namely, in earnest, perse- 
vering prayer. ‘Evening, and morning, and at noon,’ 
we are to ‘ pray, and cry aloud ’—that is, our prayers 
are to ‘rise like a fountain night and day.’ The 
witness of experience confirms the witness of 
Scripture that God, in giving us prayer as a power 
to be used, takes us into practical fellowship with 


Himself; and we are now called to act, with a. 


thorough belief in the reality of this fellowship, in 
bringing about a favourable issue to our present 
‘trials, through the instrumentality of prayer. 
Secondly, while we hope and trust that our 
prayers will bring the blessings prayed for, we are 
at the same time to offer them up to God in a sub- 
missive spirit, believing that ‘in his will is our 
peace.’ ‘This is the confidence that we have in 
him,’ says St. John, ‘that if we ask anything ac- 
cording to his will, he heareth us.’ This is a great 
assurance: but observe that it is guarded by the 


condition that what we ask is in accordance with 
God’s will. We speak to God in a direct and 
plain manner, and use our own will in prayer, but 
always—this is what is required of us—always with 
submission to His wise and loving and holy will. 
As regards the present war, we have good grounds 
for believing that our cause is just, and that we are 
therefore praying in accordance with God’s will 
when we are praying that He may grant us a 
decisive victory. Yes; but is not submission still 
necessary as well as faith? Think of the many 
wishes and longings which we entertain daily— 
wishes that the war may be over soon, wishes that 
our push forward may be rapid, eager wishes for 
the safety of those dear to us, fervent longings that 
there may be granted us such a rest from war that 
we shall live in time to come ‘none making us 
afraid,’ and that iniquity, in its present monstrous 
form, may not again lift up its head. It is per- 
mitted us to make such wishes and longings the 
subjects of prayer to God, and of repeated entreaty, 
while always leaving it to Him to determine the 
particular time and way in which He will bless 
us. ‘We know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God.’ From this clause 
we can learn the secret of filial submission in 
prayer. 

Lastly, all true prayer has something prophetic 
in it: itis an outlook for a long-hoped-for return. 
‘Return, O Lord, how long? . . . O satisfy us in 
the morning with thy mercy.’ In prayer, we stand 
upon our watch-tower like the prophet Habakkuk, 
and wait for the signs of the coming day. We 
look to Christ, who came to redeem the earth 
‘from deceit and violence,’ and feel that its deliver- 
ance will never be complete until He be revealed 
from heaven. When in the midst of our present 
trial we ‘pray, and cry aloud,’ ‘evening, and morn- 
ing, and at noon,’ there lies behind what we im- 
mediately pray for the unuttered longing for a 
greater blessing than that which any temporal 
deliverance can bring—for the presence and power 
of the Personal Head of the Kingdom of God. 
Thus our prayers for a righteous and settled peace 
resolve themselves at last into the Church’s instant 
response to the promise of her Lord, ‘Behold, I 
come quickly ’—into the response and earnest cry, 
‘Amen, even so: Come, Lord Jesus.’ 
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Riterature. 


ZOE THOMSON OF BISHOPTHORPE. 


A youncG Scotsman of the name of James Skene 
went to Athens and married a lady of high degree 


whose name was Rhalou Rizo-Rangabé. Zoe was 
one of their daughters. James Skene sold his 
commission and settled in Greece. When his 


father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Skene of Rubis- 
law (they pronounce the word in two syllables in 
Aberdeen), visited them in Athens, they carried 
Zoe and her sister Janie back with them for 
education. She was educated in Oxford, her 
Scottish grandparents settling there for that pur- 
pose. And as she grew up, such was her beauty, 
that the undergraduates gathered round the door 
of any shop she entered. 

She fell in love with William Thomson, Fellow 
of Queen’s; but the aristocratic Greek mother 
opposed. An English peer had been in Athens, 
had seen Zoe’s photograph, had proposed to the 
mother for her, and had been accepted—as they 
do these things in Athens. But the grandmother 
took Zoe’s side, and she was as strong as the 
mother (you should see her photograph). William 
Thomson got a good living in London, and they 
were married. After a few years, he was chosen 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol; and within a 
year, before they had flitted, he was made Arch- 
bishop of York. They lived at Bishopthorpe for 


twenty-six years. Then hedied. Zoe lived twenty- | 


four years more, and was buried beside him. 

The biography has been written by Miss E. C. 
Rickards. The title is Zoe Thomson of Bishop- 
thorpe and her Friends (John Murray; tos. 6d. 
net). Itis the story of a life without many thrill- 
ing incidents, though there are afew. In any case 
its interest, which is unmistakable, is not due to 
the incidents. It is due to the personality of the 
woman. A certain expectation is roused on 
account of her parentage; and that expectation 
lives and is satisfied. Zoe Thomson of Bishop- 
thorpe became a name for all that was tactful, 
sympathetic, self-effacing—for the ideal wife of a 
modern Archbishop. How many children? asked 
Queen Victoria once. ‘Nine,’ answered Zoe. ‘It 
is a nice number,’ said the Queen. It was the 
number of her own. And the nine children adored 
her and did well. No part of the book is more 


beautiful than the occasional glimpse of the family 
at Bishopthorpe. ‘I remember an occasion,’ says 
Lady Rose Weigall, ‘when a visitor, arriving on a 
wet day, found games going on in the hall, anda 
distinguished guest (I think it was the late Lord 
Houghton) careering on a rocking-horse, pursued 
by children. The children played a great part 
in the life of the house; their parents entered so 
thoroughly into their life, and it did one good to 
see their father’s enjoyment over them. I shall 
never forget Zoe’s telling me how one of them 
(I think it was Basil), at about three or four years 
old, having accomplished some acrobatic feat 
which had much amused his father, had asked her, 
“Does God laugh, too, when He sees me do 
this?” It spoke such volumes, with all its absurd- 
ity, as to the realisation of Fatherhood.’ 

There were incidents. Her younger sister, Janie, 
married Dr. Lloyd Bruce. Zoe tells this story: 
‘My sister came to Bishopthorpe for her first 
confinement, as I was unable to go to her in the 
south, and she kept me waiting for nearly a month. 
She was much troubled at my having to keep 
the house free from guests on her account, and I 
said, ‘‘The only engagement I cannot put off is the 
Judges’ dinner”; and for that we had staying in 
the house, Lady Wightman, the widow of a judge, 
and an old friend. A few hours before the dinner 
the doctor had to be sent for, and Lady Wightman 
volunteered to” stay with my sister during the 
dinner hour. Janie said afterwards she had a 
vision of me coming in to kiss her, in a dress of 
blue satin and white lace, on my way down to 
dinner ; the doctor assuring me that I should be 
back in time. The Archbishop begged me to say 
nothing to the Judges, as it would make them un- 
comfortable. All went well, until a little note was. 
brought to me during the fish-course, written by 
Lloyd Bruce, saying, “‘ A little girl born ; both doing 
well.” I gave a sigh of relief, and was able to 
carry on the conversation much better. At the 
pudding-course another little note was brought to 
me from Lloyd, saying, ‘‘ Another little girl born ; 
all three doing well.” This second note was too 
much for Lord Blackburne’s curiosity, and he could 
not help asking what the little notes were about. 
I was wondering what to say, and had sent on the 
note to the Archbishop. As soon as he had looked 
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at it, he confided the contents to the High Sheriff’s 
wife, Mrs. Gascoigne, who promptly made a sign 
to leave the table, and I was thus released and able 
to go up to my sister, where I saw the little twins 
in the same bassinet facing each other.’ 

Here and there throughout the book are thrown 
in narratives which belong to it only at one remove. 
One of the most remarkable and perplexing is of 
Dr. Keith of St. Cyrus; the book referred to is no 
doubt his udfilment of Prophecy, which was one of 
the successes of its day. This is the story: 

Old Mr. and Mrs. Skene of Rubislaw were on 
their way home from Athens. ‘It was at Pesth 
that they heard an extraordinary story, which, 
strange as it is, was afterwards fully corroborated, 
and which is worth recording here. 

‘“ We were told that not long before, Dr. Keith, 
who had written an account of his travels in the 
Holy Land, arrived at the hotel with a friend, and 
was taken ill of fever. The friend was obliged to 
leave him there, and his death was soon reported. 


| 


days, when the supposed dead man was heard to 
give a deep sigh and to murmur, ‘ Will those bells 
never cease ringing?’ He said afterwards that he 
believed he was thinking of bells when he sank 
into the trance; but the explanation may have 
been the return of circulation to the head. 
‘Some years after that,” writes Zoe, “my 
sister Janie met at Kissingen Dr. Keith and his 
daughter, Mrs. Wyllie of Eilenroc, Cap d’Antibes, 
and asked whether this story were true. ‘ Perfectly 
true,’ was the reply ; ‘and as your sister is inter- 


| ested in it, I will, the next time I am in Oxford, 


On the day when it was declared to have taken | 


place, an English lady arrived at the hotel, and 
seeing Dr. Keith’s luggage in the hall, asked, ‘Is 
Dr. Keith here? I have just finished reading his 
book of travels.’ The landlord replied, ‘I am 
sorry to say he died to-day.’ ‘Who was with him ?’ 
she inquired. 
answer; ‘his friend had to leave him.’ She then 
asked whether she might be allowed to see the 
deceased, which she much wished from the interest 
she felt in him after reading his book. 
lord agreed, and took her up to the room in which 
the body lay. After looking at him for some 
time, she said, ‘I do not think he is dead; when 
is he to be buried?’ ‘ To-morrow,’ was the reply. 
She said, ‘How can that be stopped?’ The land- 
lord told her that no one but the Landgravine of 
Buda had power to stop it. Without taking off 
her bonnet, and having engaged a carriage, she 
gave orders that she should be driven to the 
Palace at once. Here an audience was granted to 
her; and so urgent was she, that the Landgravine 
agreed to send her doctor with her to the hotel, 
and if he gave leave for the funeral to be delayed, 


‘He was quite alone,’ was the | 


The land- | 


call upon her and tell her all about it. My bene- 
factress has since been to stay with me in Scotland, 
and so has the Landgravine of Buda.’ My sister 
made a charming water-colour sketch of Dr. Keith, 
which is now at Eilenroc. The year after the 
meeting with my sister, Dr. Keith, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Wyllie, came to see me at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and repeated to me this interesting story 


| as we had originally heard it.”’ 


It is puzzling that the present writer, who 
succeeded Dr. Keith in St. Cyrus, with only one 
life between, never heard this story before. 


WAL ViCURISLLAWLL Je 


The American Lectures on the History of 
Religions do not seem to have taken the place in 
this country that they deserve. The latest of the 
series, Phases of Early Christianity (Putnams; 
tos. 6d. net), will do something to bring them into 
better favour. It makes, we think, the largest 
volume of the series. It is almost certainly the 
best. The author is Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter, 
lately Principal of Manchester College, Oxford. 

And yet Dr. Estlin Carpenter’s account of the: 
origin and development of Christianity is not fault- 
less. To us at least it seems to err in two ways. 
Much emphasis, too much, is laid on the difference 


| between one writer and another in the New Testa- 


it should be done. After examination, the doctor | 
declared that Dr. Keith was dead. However, the 


lady pleaded so hard for delay, that at last the 
doctor gave leave for the funeral to be postponed 
until further symptoms should appear. 

«« A careful watch was kept by the body for forty 


_ exhibits no dogmatic uniformity. 


ment in respect both of doctrine and of worship. 
And too much is made of the debt which not only 
the later writers but even the authors of the New 
Testament owed to Jewish and heathen writings. 
The last fault is greater than the first. 

As regards the first, read this: ‘ Primitive 
Christianity, as displayed in the New Testament, 
The reporter of 
Peter in the Book of Acts differs widely from the 
Apostle Paul. ‘lhe Christ of John discoursing at. 
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the last supper concerning the mystic fellowship of 
the Father, the Son, and the disciples, is presented 
on another plane than the Christ of Matthew 
seated on the mount and issuing the charter of the 
kingdom of heaven.’ That is too strong. Or at 
least it conveys an erroneous impression, due to 
the omission of any recognition of the fundamental. 
unity between them all—Peter and Paul and 
Matthew and John. ‘The fundamental unity is so 
manifold and it is so momentous that the differ- 
ences are scarcely more than signs of that variety 
which is inevitable, if the witness of separate writers 
is to be of any avail. 

_ Dr. Carpenter is here under the force of a 
conception of Christ and His Salvation which is 
not able to give all the facts their place or their 
significance, The same inability is seen in such a 
sentence as this: ‘Like other contemporary re- 
ligions it proclaimed a doctrine of Salvation, and it 
possessed the immense advantage of being able 
also to proclaim a Saviour who had lived on earth, 
who had been born, had taught and laboured 
among men, had died and passed into the heavenly 
world.’ Observe the phrase ‘ had died and passed 
into the heavenly world.’ That is not how any of 
the early Christians would have expressed it. They 
would not have omitted to interject.the resurrection. 
And it would have been no interjection, but the 
most considerable of the three facts—death, resur- 
rection, ascension. 

But the greatest fault in Dr. Carpenter’s volume 
lies in making far too much of the influence of the 
pagan philosophies and cults (and in a less degree 
of Jewish speculations) on the theology and practice 
of the earliest Christians. This fault cannot be 
shown here to be a fault, because it is the theme 
of the whole book. It ought however, in our 
judgment, to be distinctly kept in mind by the 
student of this volume. It is a most able work 
and most attractively written; and it would bea 
thousand pities if it led the serious student astray. 


THE, VIRGIN Blied da 


‘What is the real signification of the enforced 
celibacy of the Roman Catholic priesthood? It 
would seem to be that sexual congress marks a lust 
of the flesh the sensual gratification of which is 
opposed to the higher spiritual nature and incon- 
gruous with the performance of the sacred offices 
of religion ; if it was not rather a well-calculated 
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worldly device to maintain and strengthen the 
power of the Church by keeping its priests a class 
apart, divorced from all outside personal affections 
and interests, bound to devote their whole energies 
to uphold a powerful organization always more 
regardful of its own interests than of those of the 
whole body of the State. Thus they are taught 
that, absorbed in its service, they will gain a higher 
life by losing so great a part of their natural life. 
What they do gain is a corporate life of dependence 
and irresponsibility by losing a civic life of personal 
independence and responsibility. Be that as it 
may, it is a curious surmise whether a progressive 
spiritualization of mankind is destined to issue at 
last in a revolt against their animal nature and its 
mode of reproduction which even savages have 
sometimes thought to require a sort of purification 
or placation by suitable rites. The mystery too of 
a virgin’s conception, which is not peculiar to one 
religion, what does that ideal purity signify if not 
that the natural mode of reproduction common to 
animals is something of a degradation of the higher 
spiritual nature of man? Besides, as reproduction 
goes on without conjunction in some low forms of 
life, Parthenogenesis, miraculous as it seems in the 
human sphere, may be claimed as an exceptional 
reversion there to a natural process; the miracle- 
seeming event being a miracle only to a limited 
knowledge of nature and unlimited ignorance of 
what is beyond knowable nature. That many 
things were natural which were once thought 
miraculous is an undeniable truth which can 
always be adduced to justify a belief, however 
irrational, when there is a strong wish and gonse- 
quent will to believe.’ 

That is not very satisfactory. Whose is it? It 
is the inconclusive conclusion of Mr. Henry 
Maudsley, M.D. Dr. Maudsley had to ‘occupy 
the time and ease the burden of the dreary decline 
from three to fourscore years,’ and against Mon- 
taigne and the judgment of all wise men, he 
decided to write a book. He has lived to write it, 
a volume of nearly four hundred close octavo 
pages ; and he has lived to publish it, under the 
title of Organic to Human: Psychological and 
Soctological (Macmillan ; 12s. net). 

It is all conclusion. Dr. Maudsley attempts no 
new investigations. And it is all somewhat incon- 
clusive. The mind is not so keen-edged an instru- 
ment in old age as it is in its strength. There is 
much agreeable writing. But its attitude is Vic- 
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torian. And nowhere has attitude changed more 
manifestly or more radically than in the scientific 
outlook on the world. So his conclusions, largely 
drawn from his own books, are inconclusive now. 
It is not that they do not seem to follow ; it is that 
they do not now apply. The trouble is no longer 
with religion, it is scarcely any longer with ‘the 
miraculous; the trouble to the scientific mind is 
now the personal appropriation of the Gospel, and 
for that disease Dr. Maudsley has no medicine. 
As we read the book, we are in a world of 
scientific aggressiveness in which our fathers lived 
and moved and had a very anxious being ; to us it 
is only an interesting chapter of the past. 


LAE BIBLE STORY. 


How many are the men and the women who 
have desired to rewrite the Bible in modern 
English? Some have begun and found the task, 
so easy in the prospect, hopelessly beyond them. 
Mr. William Canton is one of the few who have 
carried it out. His version—it is not a transla- 
tion, but a paraphrase, a rewriting of the narrative 
in his own words—is published handsomely, with 
many coloured illustrations, under the title of Zhe 
Bible Story (Hodder & Stoughton ; 7s. 6d. net). 

Mr. Canton has the literary sensitiveness — 
sensitiveness to the right choice of word, that it 
may express the meaning most faithfully and fit 
most aptly into the rhythm of the sentence. He 
has also had much experience of God and of His 
dealings with men. For you must. not only write 
with something of the story-telling faculty in you, 
but you must also believe that the story stands for 
a reality. You must believe in the Bible. 

For whom has Mr. Canton written? Not for 
children, and not for the Bible lover, who will 
prefer the Bible itself even to William Canton. 


Let us hazard: Is it for the men when they come | 
| been and prolonged, has quixotic aspects as he 
| presents it. 
held his hand; he has bared his back to the 
| smiter when he ought to have answered the fool 


home? It might be. 


PHE REV OR: J. CAMPBELL. 


‘In May last at the meetings of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales, held in the 
City Temple, the Rev. Dr. J. D. Jones of Bourne- 


mouth made public reference to my ordination in | 


the Church of England, and said he thought some 
explanation was due from me. The assembly 
seemed to be of the same opinion.’ 


| hesitation the idea of reordination. 


Campbell sat down and wrote 4 Spiritual Pilerim- 
age (Williams & Norgate; 7s. 6d. net), 

Of Fairbairn Mr. Campbell says: ‘His Philo- 
sophy of the Christian Religion was a piling Pelion 
upon Ossa without striking any fire out of them.’ 
Of Dale he says: ‘With deep respect be it set 
down, I have to make almost the same confession 
about Dr. Dale. Not much in the way of en- 
lightenment did I ever get from his famous book 
on the Atonement or from his Living Christ and 
the Four Gospels, the latter the far more human 
book of the two because born of a vital experience 
of his own.’ And of Mr. Campbell’s Spiritual Pil- 
grimage we have to say the same: ‘No fire,’ ‘no 
enlightenment.’ 

What is the meaning of it? why is it that a man 
who cannot enter the pulpit without thrilling his 
hearers, sits down at his desk and sends them to 
sleep ? 

And yet there are few public men for whom we 
have more respect. His sincerity is unchallenge- 
able; his ability and industry are undeniable; his 
fight for life has been admirable. When he speaks, 
all this is seen in its true magnitude. But when 
he writes, even these great and moving virtues are 
made to look trivial. His sincerity seems only to 
send him astray—first into Congregationalism, 
where he had no business to be; and then, when 
he should have stayed where he was, back to the 
Church of England. Such sincerity as his is so 
rare and precious that we feel the calamity of 
having to look upon it as if it were no virtue at all. 
His scholarship is real and broad, yet he compels 
us to say that if a little learning is a dangerous 
thing a little more is only more dangerous. Had 
he known less he would have been ordained at the 
first in the Church of England; had he known 
more he would have rejected without a moment’s 
The very 
struggle in which he has engaged, keen as it has 


He has smitten when he should have 


according to his folly. 

And yet there is one thing, and a great thing it 
is, that this spiritual biography has done. It has 
made it impossible for any one to refuse to love 
the author of it. Much to be respected he has . 
always seemed to be; now he is seen clearly to be 


So Mr. | a man greatly to be loved. 
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PSYCHICAL AND SUPERNORMAL 
PHENOMENA. 


A book by Dr. Paul Joire of the Psycho-Physio- 
logical Institute of France has been translated into 
English by Mr. Dudley Wright under the title 
of Psychical and Supernormal Phenomena, their 
Observation and Experimentation (Rider; tos. 6d. 
net). It is a large handsome octavo volume, 
admirably produced by the publisher; and it 
contains a full account of the latest developments 
and present position of the science (if it is a sclence) 
of Psychical Research. 

The wealth of material it contains is over- 
whelming. No sooner have we passed from one 
phenomenon, upon which the doubtful mind still 
lingers dissatisfied, than we are in the heart of 
another which is just as doubtful and distracting. 
And it does not matter whether the subject is 
telepathy, crystal- gazing, audition, typtology, 
lucidity, or levitation. All these subjects are here, 
treated in great fullness and faith. With apologies 
(but we are reviewing the book) we shall quote the 
communications that were held with Simonne de 
Lewitz : 


The personality that took this name must have | 


been that of a young girl who died at fifteen years 
of age a hundred years ago. She is intelligent, 
talkative, exceedingly curious, and seemed to be 
familiar with the use of sharp language. 

She said she belonged to a family of Lewitz, 
which had emigrated during the Revolution, and 
that she had been brought up with an aunt in 
Brussels. She stated, moreover, that she had been 
very badly brought up, in the company of servants, 
who had taught her to swear. The one she pre- 
ferred was Pierre, the gardener, whom she had met 
in the Beyond. 

Simonne was never willing to give us any 
information that would help to establish her 
identity: one of her defects is her self-will and her 
disturbance of the séances with her jokes, which are 
often annoying. ‘The following are the accounts 
of the most interesting séances which she gave us :— 


SEANCE OF JUNE I5TH. 
Question. Since you are not willing to say any- 
. thing concerning yourself to-day, tell us of Pierre. 
What was his family ? 
Answer. Batoix. 


Q. Had he any children ? 
A Ves, ative: 
Q. What were their names ? 
_A. (Simonne gave several names, Jean being 
among them.) 
Q. Has Jean also left any children? 
A. Ithink so; I will tell you that to-morrow. 
Q. Why not to-day ? 
A. That is my business. 


FOLLOWING SEANCE. 


Q. Youcan tell us if Jean, son of Pierre Batoix, 
has left any children? 

Bly NEE. 

Q. Has he at present any descendants? 

A. I believe so. 

Q. Then there are still some Batoix? 

A. No; they are called Louvet. Their mother 
married a Louvet. 

Q. Do you authorise me to write to this Louvet, — 
to know if you have not deceived me? 


A. He will not reply. 

Q. Why? 

A. He is dead. 

Q. I believe that you are making game of me. 

A. Notatall. His wife still lives. 

Q. And is she called Mme Louvet? 

A. No doubt. What would you have her 
called? 

Q. Has she any children? 

4. NES: 

Q. How many? 

A. Twelve: 


Q. Simonne, I believe more and more that you 
are making game of me. 
A. If you do not believe me, write to the 
Mayor. 
Q. Then tell me the name of the town. 
Aw Aequin: 
Q. Ido not know any place of that name. 
A. Write nevertheless. 
Q. In that case tell me the name of the post- 
wn 
A 
Q 


Lumbres. 

These are strange names you have given 
me. If I write to the Mayor of Acquin, wié 
Lumbres, do you think that I shall get a reply? 

A. I know nothing myself; I am not his. 
secretary. But write all the same. 

The following day I looked up a directory, and, 
much to my surprise, I found the name of Acquin 
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as a town, with Lumbres (Pas-de-Calais) as the 
post-town. I wrote to the Mayor of Acquin and 
received the following reply :— 


‘Acquin, June 28, 1906. 
‘Str,—The widow Louvet has always lived in 
Acquin. Several of her numerous children are in 
situations, but she has still eight, all young, to 
support. She is well worthy of interest, especially 
considering that her health is very precarious. 
‘Masson, Mayor.’ 


The Mayor, we should say, is the only man or 
woman here who has a head upon his shoulders. 
The rest are simply silly. 


Messrs. Allen & Unwin have found that Mr. 
F. C. Conybeare’s edition of Lotze’s Outlines of a 
Philosophy of Religion is a selling book. Once 
more they have had to reprint it. 

In The World, the War, and the Cross (Allen & 
Unwin ; 2s. net), Mr. F. J. Clarke lets himself go. 
He detests the worldling, who out of pure selfish- 
ness, though in the name of patriotism, cries out 
for heaped-up armaments to prevent war, and so 
inevitably brings on war. He is one of the meek 
of the earth ; but he takes the offensive, and lets it 
“be seen that meekness is neither weakness nor 
wobbling. 


To get our children interested in Missions—how 
great a triumph it would be, only how difficult a 
task it is. Emily E. Entwistle tries the method of 
Outline Missionary Talks and Stories (Allenson ; 
1s. net). 


It is when we read the attempts of others at con- 
solation, or make the attempt ourselves, that we 
discover how little we can venture for God. The 
difficulty is always the same—to give some comfort 
to those who mourn the untimely taken, taken in 
the midst of indifference or sin. Then we look 
around and remember how the living and sinning 
will be affected by what we say. And what we say 
about God is not what we really know about God. 
He is greater and better. In all the letters of ‘A 
Parish Priest,’ published under the title of Death 
and Life (Allenson; 2s. 6d. net), there is this 
hesitation, this hedging, one might say, this reluct- 
ance to let God look after His own reputation. 


2) 


The author often writes sensibly, always sympatheti- 
cally; but he does not remember that it is from 
Jesus we have our knowledge of God, and that He 
dealt with Zacchzeus, with the woman that was a 
sinner, with the woman taken in adultery, with a 
generosity of acceptance that takes our breath 
away. 

So utterly has the war and its demands taken 
possession of us that it seems almost unpatriotic 
for a man to write and publish a book on Zhe 
Days of Alkibiades (Armold; 5s. net). It feels 
almost treacherous to read it. But it is good to 
get away from the war sometimes. This book 
must have rewarded the author; it rewards its 
readers. There is’ rest in it, quiet rest. and 
refreshing. 

It is not that the world of Alkibiades differed so 
much from the world of to-day. The Athens which 
Mr. C. E. Robinson describes is the very Athens 
we have heard so much of recently, so much more 
than we ought to have heard. But it is an old- 
world tale with old-world customs, and Mr. 
Robinson has told it in so easy and gracious a 
language that none of its terror touches us. We 
smile at the eagerness of the Athenian for enter- 
tainment ; we pity (but very calmly) his sorrow in 
the presence of disease and famine and death. 


Reports are usually for the members of the 
Society and for them only. But the British and 
Foreign Bible Society issues two reports, one for 
its members and one for the general reader. The 
latter is entitled this year For the Healing of the. 
Nations (London: The Bible House). It is 
written to be read. Statistics are thrown into 
small space at the end. Incidents are gathered 
out of the colporteurs’ letters and set forth attrac- 
tively. Is the preacher in search of anecdotes, 
fresh and reliable? He will find them here. Is 
the lover of the old Book in need of half an hour’s 
restful enjoyment? He will find it here. The 
next best thing to circulating the Bible is to 
circulate this Popular Report. 


Messrs. A. & C. Black have achieved in war 
time a feat which any publisher might be proud to 
achieve in time of peace. At the price of 4s. 6d. 
net they have published a history of Luvope in the 
Nineteenth Century. in an octavo volume of three 
hundred pages, handsomely bound, | illustrated, 
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furnished with maps, and written by one of the 
most accomplished of our historical writers. The 
historian is Mr. E. Lipson, M.A. Mr. Lipson’s 
Introduction to the Economic History of England 
in the Middle Ages gave him an enviable place 
among the more scholarly of historical students. 
This volume will commend him to that great world 
of readers who lay no claim to scholarship but wish 
to know a little more than they do of the history of 
the countries about which they read in the news- 
papers. Epitomes are usually quite impossible : 
this epitome is most pleasant reading. Mr. Lipson 
has all the historian’s gifts—industry, imagination, 
accuracy, style. 


Mr. W. F. Burnside, M.A., who writes the com- 
mentary on Zhe Acts of the Apostles for the Cam- 
bridge Greek Testament series (Cambridge: At the 
University Press; 4s. net), is a headmaster, and 
rigidly keeps his comments within the needs of the 
public school boy. Hence there are explanations 
of phrases and customs which may not seem to 
some of us to require explanation, and there is 
silence over difficulties that are ever with us. The 
explanations are full and accurate, and the author 
uses his literature with evident mastery. The 
scholastic character of the book is no fault, of 
course, but a merit. Mr. Burnside has done that 
which it was his duty to do, and he has done it well. 


The books published by the Christian Student 
Movement seem to be all issued in cheap unbound 
editions. They are all occupied with some aspect 
of the religious life, and they are themselves always 
alive; and therefore ‘sought out they are of every 
one that doth therein take pleasure.’ Two new 
volumes have been issued. One is an edition for 
this country of Professor J. E. McFadyen’s Zen 
Studies in the Psalms. The ‘Studies’ have been 
revised ; questions have been set for United Study, 
in order to adapt the book to the Circle Method ; 
and a short bibliography has been added. The 
title is now Studies in Psalms (1s. 6d. net). 

The other book is called The Ordeal of the 
Church (6d. net). It is anonymous. 


A volume of addresses on War and Immortality, 
by the Rev. H. W. Morrow, M.A., has been issued 
by Messrs. James Clarke & Co. (2s. 6d. net). 
They are for comfort in sorrow. And Mr. Morrow 
wisely takes the life to come into account. We 


have much to do, by better instruction on God and 
His providence, to make this life less mysterious 
and miserable. But this lifg will never be explained 
if it is explained by itself. These addresses are 
comforting because they recognize that Christ— 
our Christ—is the same yesterday and to-day and 
Jor ever. . 


Dr. W. B. Selbie has given his time to the writing 
of an elementary book on Zhe Mature and Message 
of the Bible (Clarke & Co.; 2s. 6d. net). He has 
done it out of regard for the Student Missionary 
Movement. The members will recognize the worth 
of the book. But let it pass beyond them. Let 
the men and women, old and young, who are find- 
ing that the Bible is more to them now than ever, 
turn to this book for a reliable introduction to its 
meaning. 


What is Public Worship? How is it to be con- 
ducted? Howmay it be enjoyed? These are the 
questions which Mr. H. Jeffs answers in his book 
called x the Father's House (Clarke & Co. ; 3s. 6d. 
net). He answers them out of an experience that 
is rare in its fullness and sensitiveness, out of much 
anxious thought also, for he sees beyond most how 
mighty an instrument for the progress of the King- 
dom public worship might become. Is the book 
for the preacher or the public? It is for both. 


Professor W. G. Jordan, D.D., of Kingston has 
studied the Psalter for many years, psalm by psalm, 
verse by verse. Now he turns back upon his 
studies and takes the Psalter into his view as a 
whole. It is Religion in Song (Clarke & Co.; 
3s. 6d. net). And the song is sometimes the song 
of a pilgrim, sometimes of a patriot, sometimes of 
a politician, sometimes of a broken-hearted sinner. 
Dr. Jordan gathers the songs of a kind together 
and takes their meaning from them that he may 
pass it on to the men and women of our day. 
How appropriate it is. How it magnifies God. 
How it strengthens man. There are those who 
cannot study the Psalter verse by verse, or even 
psalm by psalm, for that needs scholarship and 
endurance. Yet a real knowledge of the Psalter is 
not denied to them. They will obtain it, and the 
good of it, from this book. 


Mr. Gilbert T. Sadler, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A., LL.B. 
(Lond.), has made a great effort to write about Zhe 
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Origin and Meaning of Christianity (Daniel; 5s. 
net) without admitting that there was anything very 
extraordinary in its origin, or that there is,anything 
very salutary in its meaning. All was and is ona 
level of ordinary humanity. Mr. Sadler is quite 
fond of ‘the peasant Jesus,’ and is sorry that He 
was sO misunderstood, or at any rate has been so 
misrepresented, by the writers of the New Testa- 
ment. According to these writers, ‘the teaching 
Christ was not a man Jesus teaching disciples, but 
was the divine Love-spirit in the early Christians, 
by which they selected ideas from current Judaism, 
and added their own thereto, and so produced a 
body of ethical and spiritual truths, some of which 
came to be focused into the gleaming mosaic of 
gems called The Sermon on the Mount. That 
sermon was no sermon really, but a long process 
in the Church lay behind it. It implies, e.g., that 
persecutions had taken place, and false teachers 
had arisen, and so is not a product of a teacher 
Jesus, teaching at the beginning of Christianity.’ 


The author of Zhe Parliament of Man (Daniel ; 
4s. net) has made the reviewer’s task easy by 
stating very plainly in the Preface to his book what 
it is all about. It is, he says, all about the estab- 
lishment of an international court of justice, which 
would have strength enough to settle (forcibly) 
‘disputes between one nation or group of nations 
and another, and so put an end at last to war. 
But Professor Maximilian A. Miigge is too interest- 
ing a writer to let off the reviewer so easily. To 
‘read the Preface is to read the book. If you have 
any interest in the subject at all, you begin at the 
beginning and proceed to the end. And you find 
first that the advantages of war are set forth fully 
and fairly, next that its disadvantages (which are 
‘much more and greater) are set forth similarly ; 
then that the international court, to be called the 
Parliament of Man, is a possible cure for war; and 
lastly, that certain steps should be taken at once 
‘towards its establishment when this war is over. 

One thing that should be done, thinks Mr. 
Miigge, as soon as the war is over is this: ‘The 
settlement of the war ought not to be left to the 
belligerents alone. Zhe Dutch Government ought 
to convene a terrestrial Peace Congress of all the 
civilized nations. This Congress should settle the 
claims of the belligerent parties according to justice 
and to the interests of the whole of humanity. Ifa 
belligerent nation should not want to come in, the 


combined Neutral Powers, certain to be assisted 
by some if not all the other belligerents, ought to 
compel the recalcitrant nation to join the Peace 
Congress.’ 

It is often said that the opposition to Christi- 
anity is less formidable now than it was a genera- 
tion ago. We believe that the saying is entirely 
true. Not only are men less antagonistic to 
Christianity, they are less suspicious of earnest 
evangelical Christianity. It is knowledge of Christ 
that has made the difference. Our witness has 
been no more victorious than before. But the 
study of the Gospels has brought men into contact 
with Christ, and He has won. 

It was very wise of Dr. W. E. Orchard to tell 
the whole story of Zhe LVecessity of Christ (Dent ; 
2s. 6d. net). It is His necessity to Thought, to 
Religion, to Christianity, to Personality, to Society, 
and to God. It is all these, in separate chapters. 
But it is first of all, and most of all, the Necessity 
of Christ to Dr. Orchard himself. It is a true 
Apologia pro Vita Sua. 


Friends beyond Seas (Headley; 3s. 6d. net in 
cloth; 2s. 6d. net in paper) is a title which shows 
the hand. of an artist. For books about mission- 
aries have to catch us with guile — more’s the 


shame. And the artist—his name is Henry T. 
Hodgkin, M.A., M.B.— is present in every 
sentence. It is a history of Quaker Foreign 
Missions. Mr. Hodgkin resolved that Quakers 


should read it and do better. He hoped the rest 
of the world might read it also and see that 
Quakers are doing something. And he has never 
forgotten’ that the’ only force a Quaker can use is 
love. He has made a book which others as well 
as Quakers will enjoy reading and will read more 
than once. 


On the 31st of July 1914, Jaures the French 
socialist leader was shot. The present writer entered 
Paris that night and will never forget the sensation 
caused by the murder. War was imminent, but 
the assassination of Jaurés was the first topic of 


conversation. For he was a great force and an 
impressive figure. And the air was full of fore- 
boding. 


What /ean /Jaurées was has been told shortly by 
Mrs. Margaret Pease (Headley ; 2s. net ; in paper, 
1s. net) It has been told sympathetically. 
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‘Jaurés was a patriot in the highest and purest 
sense of the word. He loved France with the 
Hebrew prophet’s love of Israel, he loved her with 
an intensity of which the ordinary patriot is incap- 
able. He could “easily scorn delights and live 
laborious days” for her welfare. He had a vision 
of her glorious destiny in which he really believed 
as few men believe in anything, and love of one’s 
country was in his eyes a natural, a healthy and a 
fundamental instinct.’ But it is not as patriot, it 
is as socialist and humanitarian that he is here set 
forth. 


Sir W. Robertson Nicoll has reissued in book 
form certain articles on Prayer in War Time, which 
he contributed to the ‘ British Weekly’ (Hodder & 
Stoughton; 2s. 6d. net). They take up aspects of 
prayer, not at random, although there is no system 
_to confine us, nor for any catch in their titles, 
though the titles are always arresting, but as being 
most urgently called for by the present conflict. 
Humiliation—that is obviously a demand. And 
thanksgiving—that is less obvious while the ‘ fortune 
of war’ is uncertain, but just then most fruitful. 
On these and on all the topics there is a wide com- 
mand of literature with which to wing the appeal ; 
and there is an assured entrance into the very 
sanctuary of life. 


Dr. J. H. Jowett has preached and published a 
series of sermons on the equipment of the Christian 
for his war on earth. It is not the first time that 
The Whole Armour of God (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
5s. net) has been taken as the subject of a course 
of sermons, but perhaps it is the first time that all 
the resources of scholarship and preaching power 
have been given to it. Something is gained by 
turning our attention, in the midst of this war, 
which will end, to that war from which there is no 
discharge. Dr. Jowett recognizes the terrific 
intensity of it, the momentous issues that hang 
upon it, and the perfection of the equipment that 
is ours for the victorious waging of it. We have 
had a Minister of Munitions whose enterprise and 
energy have won our grateful admiration ; we have 
a greater Minister of Munitions than he, a Minister 
whose foresight and resource keep the supply 
ready always for our utmost need. And Dr. Jowett 
does not forget to be grateful. 


Prayer is a subject that will stand so much 


thinking, and even demands it, that we can accept 
Dr. P. T. Forsyth on Prayer with all his crowd of 
ideas and quick transitions. What is that? we say. 
And we stay to consider until we know, and as we 
wait and ponder the virtue of Prayer has been 
taking possession of us. Zhe Soul of Lrayer 
(Kelly; 2s. 6d. net) is an instructive book. We 
see how great Prayer is that so much can still be 
said about it beyond the knowledge that we had 
before. 


Many a preacher has preached on the Prophets 
of Israel, finding attentive hearers when they gave 
themselves to the exposition painfully. The Rev. 
George W. Thorn has done it for one, and right well. 
His aim is to educate, especially the young men 
and women. For he knows very well that half the 
indifference to God and the Church is ignorance. 
To know the God of the prophets is to be brought 
without surprise into the presence of the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Mr. Thorn never 
lets Christ out of sight; yet he never ignores the 
horizon of the prophet. His title is Zhe Prophets 
of Israel and their Message for To-day (Kelly; 
2s. 6d. net). 


The Rev. A. W. Cooke, M.A., has written a 
readable description of the Holy Land as seen in 
both Old and New Testament times, calling his. 
book Zhe Land of Israel and of Christ (Kelly ; 
1s. 3d. net.). Readable, we say: that is the 
surprise. We knew that Mr. Cooke was one of 
the few to whom Palestine was familiar as a native 
land; we understood that the series to which the 
book belongs was meant for students. But while 
it is accurate and educative ; it is readable besides. 
‘Those holy- fields’ are present to the author’s 
inner eye ; he makes them over to us in perpetual 
possession. 


It is customary from of old to hold (or should 
we say deliver?) ‘Conferences’ in the Oratory of 
Princeton Seminary. A volume of them, by Pro- 
fessor Benjamin B. Warfield, has been published 
with the title‘of Aazth and Life (Longmans ; 7s. 6d. 
net). It isa large volume. It contains something 
like forty ‘ Conferences,’ and each conference is a 
study and application of a strong text of Scripture. 
Out of the abundance of his great learning, and 
out of the certainty of his faith, Dr. Warfield 
speaks unhesitatingly, and he is well worth listen- 
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ing to. The work is all ‘experimental,’ and the 
preacher handles the Word with such dexterity that 
it searches the heart and conscience. 


It is not easy to follow the Bishop of Zanzibar in 
what he says about unity in his book on The Ful- 
ness of Christ (Longmans; 6s. net) Dr. Frank 
Weston is very earnest in his desire for the reunion 
of Christendom, but he seems to offer no opening 
_ for even a discussion of the subject. He has a 
great fear of what he calls ‘compromise.’ But it 
looks as if he confounded compromise in morals 
with compromise in belief. He cannot think that 
all the men and women on the face of the earth 
will believe exactly as he believes, and express 
their belief in ritual or observance exactly as he 
expresses his. Yet that does seem to be the only 
way to unity that he has yet discovered. 

But whatever we think of his opinions on reunion, 
we cannot but approve of his doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. ‘Atonement,’ he says, ‘is the Keynote of 
the work of the Lord Jesus Christ. In His own 
Person He links God with creation, because in His 
own manhood all creation is included. And all 
that we mean by personal salvation is merely the 
first step towards the unification of the individual 
with the brotherhood and the common Father.’ 
That is well said, and it is followed up by much 
else that is strong and true and welcome. 


The Problem of Personality (Macmillan; 53s.) 
is the titlé of a book by Mr. Ernest Northcroft 
Merrington, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in Philosophy 
in the University of Sydney. The problem has 
come down to us through the ages, and it is as 
keenly debated now as ever it was. Quite recently 
several books have been written on it—Messrs. 
Macmillan alone publish Illingworth’s Personality, 
Human and Divine, and Temple’s The Mature of 
_ Personality—and Professor Bergson has taken it 
as the subject of his Gifford Lectures. 

Professor Merrington has not solved the problem. 
But he has done better. He has epitomized the 
opinions of all the best recent writers on it—James, 
Bradley, Royce, Howison, Schiller, Rashdall, and 
Pringle-Pattison; and then he has set forth very 
clearly the elements that enter into its perplexity. 
All is done so competently and even gracefully that 
it is better for the student to read this book and 
give his own mind to the problem than to receive 
a ready-made solution of it. 


Is there anything like a definition of Personality 
in the book? There is this: 

‘Personality includes all the foregoing meanings 
of Ego, Self, Individual and Person, with the full 
circle of relationships to other Selves, the world 
and God. Moral character, rights and duties are 
provided for by this concept. A®sthetic, social, 
intellectual and religious ideals are the portion of 
man as the possessor of Personality. But God is 
regarded as the Source and Inspiration of all 
such aspirations, and is the Ideal and Perfect 
Personality.’ es = 

The question of Recognition within the Gates of 
Pearl, as the Rev. C. H. Winter expresses it, is 
of perpetual interest. Messrs. Marshall Brothers 
have published three sermons on the subject by 
Mr. Winter (1s. net). Bishop Taylor Smith, 
Chaplain General, writes a Foreword, and says: ‘It 
speaks to all who in the midst of this great unrest 
would know the secret of peace and happiness and 
would understand the meaning of that sentence in 
the Apostles’ Creed which speaks of the ‘“‘Com- 
munion of Saints.”’ 


The Right Rev. Arthur Chandler, Bishop of 
Bloemfontein, is one of the most original and sug- 
gestive writers on theology of ourday. He is not so 
original and he is not so suggestive when he writes on 
ecclesiastical politics. He has written a book which 
he calls Zhe English Church and Reunion (Methuen; 
3s. 6d. net). Why? ‘To prove, or at least solemnly 
to say, that reunion is a foolish dream. Absorption, 
absolute and entire, is the only reunion that can 
ever be considered. But we knew that already. 
Why should so fertile a mind spend itself at such 
length on platitudes? We have long hoped that 
Dr. Chandler would write a great living, lasting 
book. He has it im him. 


A new, cheap, and attractive edition has come 
out of Mr. Robert Bird’s book, A Chz/d’s Religion 
(Kegan Paul). 


Has anybody ever gathered together the testi- 
monies of rulers and magistrates to the work of the 
Christian missionary? Here is an addition to the 
collection. The Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley, late 
Governor of Madras, has written a Foreword to 
The Students of Asia (R.T.S. 3 38. 6d. net), by Mr. 
G. Sherwood Eddy, M.A.; and in the Foreword 
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he says: ‘I may speak as one who for several 
years in India had peculiar opportunities of gauging 
the strength of the forces which are at work in that 
great sub-continent, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that among all the influences by which the 
social and political life in India is now being stirred 
to its profoundest depths, that of the missionaries 
is wholly for good.’ 

The book itself is a contribution to the study of 
the problem of education in Asia, and especially 
in Japan, China, and India. It is written, as Sir 
Arthur Lawley says, ‘with familiarity and great 
literary charm.’ Mr. Eddy is an accomplished and 
devoted American; this is the British edition of 
his book, edited for the United Council for 
Missionary Education by Mr. Basil Yeaxlee, B.A. 


‘No bishop: no king’—probably the Rev. 
J. J. R. Armitage would assent. What he asserts 
at present, however, is Vo Church: No Empire 
(Scott ; 3s. 6d. net). His argument is: ‘If there 
had been no Church of God, there would not 
have been a British Empire to-day.’ That argu- 
ment he establishes, not by arguing, but by 
appealing to history. How has the British Empire 
come? It has followed the preacher, and the 
preacher has represented the Church. So to all 
who do not acknowledge the Church, especially 
the irreligious socialist, he says in effect ‘Little 
Englander !’ 

The Rev. Edward S. Woods, M.A., Chaplain of 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, has pub- 
lished a small volume of addresses delivered by him 
to soldiers. General Sir William Robertson com- 
mends the book in words that are weighty: ‘I 
commend this little book to all soldiers, and more 
particularly to the younger ones, who desire to go 
into battle properly prepared, -for I am satisfied 
that definite and practical religious convictions 
form an essential part of every soldier’s equipment.’ 
The addresses are four in number. Their topics 
are Courage, Chivalry, Purity, Loyalty. The title 
is Knights in Armour (Scott ; 1s. net). 


One of the most delightful books of classical 
antiquities is Mr. Warde Fowler’s ‘Greek City 
State.’ On the same lines, but in much greater 
fullness, M. Fustel de Coulanges has published a 
study of the Religion, Laws, and Institutions of 
Greece and Rome. His book has been translated 


into English, and issued by Messrs. Simpkin under 
the title of Ze Ancient City (7s. 6d. net). 

M. Coulanges describes every ceremony which 
the Ancient City ever witnessed; investigates 
every belief which it ever entertained, and contri- 
butes to every controversy which we in our ignor- 
ance or prejudice have ever raised about the daily 
religious life of the Greek and Romian citizen. 
His research, moreover, has given him sufficient 
confidence. He expresses his mind both freely 
and firmly. Speaking of Rome, he says: ‘In time 
of peace, as in war time, religion intervened in all 
acts. It was everywhere present, it enveloped 
man. The soul, the body, private life, public life, 
meals, festivals, assemblies, tribunals, battles, all 
were under the empire of this city religion. It 
regulated all the acts of man, disposed of every 
instant of his life, fixed all his habits. It governed 
a human being with an authority so absolute that 
there was nothing beyond its control.’ He con- 
demns Montesquieu for the foolish statement that 
the Romans subjected religion to the State. The 
contrary is true. The State was enslaved by its 
religion. 


The Rev. S. W. Key, M.A., has collected some 
illustrations of Biblical and Theological truth from 
nature and science. The collection is published 
under the title of Zze Material in Support of the 
Spiritual (S.P.C.K.; 1s. 6d. net). 


In Zhe Christian’s Claim about Jesus of Nazareth 
(S.P.C.K.; 6d:) the Rev. Clement F. Rogers, 
M.A., asks three questions about the Deity of 
Christ: Was the belief held by the First Christians ? 
Did Jesus claim it? Is the claim credible? He 
answers each question affirmatively, 


Three new volumes have been issued by the 
S.P.C.K. of their Early English Classics (2s. net 
each). They are: (1) St Gregory of Nyssa, the 
Life of St. Macrina, by W. K. Lowther Clarke, 
B.D. ; (2) The Treatise of Ireneus of Lugdunum 
against the Heresies, in 2 vols., by the Rev. F. R. 
Montgomery Hitchcock, M.A., D.D. 


If those who repeat the Psalms regularly would 
read a good introduction to the Psalter, even so 
elementary and excellent an Introduction as that 
of Miss Gertrude Hollis, they would enjoy the 
repetition more, and it would do them much more 
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good. The title of Miss Hollis’s book is Praises 
with Understanding (S.P.C.K. ; 1s. 6d. net). 


A first book of Bible Study has been prepared 
by Miss G. M. Bevan and Miss A.’E. Brewin, 
both Licensed Teachers of Theology. Its title is 
The Steps of a Disciple (S.P.C.K.; 1s. net). It 
fulfils its promise of being ‘a simple course of 
teaching on the Gospels, designed primarily for 
those who hope to work for the Church at home 
or abroad.’ 


Canon J. Howard B. Masterman has the gift of 
interest. What is it? Personal magnetism? 
The man who has personal magnetism does not 
always have it on paper. But we recognize it 
when we come upon it. So well worked a theme 
as an exposition of the Suaday Collects (S.P.C.K. ; 
2s. net) is good reading in his hands. What is his 
object? To make the Collects understood? He 
does that and more. He finds room for much 
instruction both Biblical and historical. 


‘The doctrines of the Christian religion require 
to-day new methods of approach, by reason of the 
changed outiook and broader education of the 
modern layman, whether definitely a ‘Church 
worker ” or not.’ 

So says the Rev. Edward William Winstanley, 
D.D., in the Preface to his book, Zhe Divine in 
Human Life (S.P.C.K.; 1s. 6d. net). Not many 
men are better fitted to do what he sees so clearly 
hasto be done. His present book proves it. The 
contents were delivered as popular lectures. And 
they are popular. But there is just that touch of 
the vital in every one of them, and in every 
sentence of every one of them, which redeems 
their popularity from the commonplace. ‘The 
method is this. After the Anticipation, we have 
the Revelation as Man, as Messiah, as Son, as 
Lord, as God; and then the Experience in the 
Soul, and in One’s Work. 


The Rey. Walker Gwynne, D.D., has published 
a volume of illustrations for the use of teachers 
and preachers. It is a volume of more than four 
hundred pages, pretty closely printed. The title 
is Seven Hundred Stories and Illustrations of 
Christian Doctrine (S.P.C.K. ; 5s. net). 

Now there is nothing easier than this, and there 
is nothing more difficult. It depends upon the 


illustrations. If you are not particular they are 
plentiful; if you must have them fresh and to the 
point they are very scarce. Has Dr. Gwynne been 
particular? Very often, but not always. There 
are some of the old familiar faces here again, 
although they are rubbed like a Queen Anne coin. 
But the most are fairly new and acceptable. We 
wish he had given the source of more of them, and 
been more minute when he gave it: ‘Baring- 
Gould’ is not enough. 


The Bible: What is it? and How to Read it, is 
the title of a very small book by Henry Phipps. 
Denison, Prebendary of Wells (Society of SS. 
Peter and Paul). Whether it leads many to the 
Bible and the reading of it or not, there are many 
who will read itself, so modern and lively is it. 
Here is a central sentence. ‘The subject of the 
whole Bible is that God has an Anointed One, 
that is to say, a Christ.’ 


Miss R. M. Wills has made the Life of our Lord 
the occasion, step by step, for the exercise of 
prayer. Zhe Sacrifice of Prayer (Stock; 2s. 6d. 
net) is a book to be worked through slowly and 
penitently ; it is not to be read and forgotten. 


Mr. Arthur H. Stockwell has published a 
volume of Sermons by the Rev. James Learmount. 
The title is God’s Endings (2s. 6d. net). We 
have known Mr. Learmount hitherto only as a 
preacher to children. There he is always most 
acceptable. But he can preach to adults also. 

From the same publisher there come several 
small books: God and the War, and other Sketches, 
by I. M.S. (1s. net); Patriotic and Other Verses, 
by J. E. Lovett (6d. net); Zhrough Rough and 
Smooth, by Mary C. Hamilton (6d. net); and Zhe 
Good Fight of Haith—a small volume of Addresses 
to Children on War Subjects, well worth reading 
—by the Rey. A. Scott Murray, B.D. 


The Rev. R. H. Gilmour has prepared a Young 
People’s Catechism (Tract Society: Toronto, 
Canada; 5 cents). Its first question is, ‘What is 
a Christian?’ The answer is, ‘A Christian is a 
disciple or follower of Jesus Christ.’ So the learner 
is brought at once into the presence of Jesus, and 
he never leaves it. 


More disturbing than even the war itself—in 
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the stage it has now reached—is the hopelessness 
of the outlook for peace in the future. Everybody 
says that we must see to it that we obtain such a 
peace as shall last for generations. But where is 
he who can tell us how? Lord Grey has been 
appealing to neutral nations. You have time 
on your hands, he says, devise some workable 
method. 

Why will not the statesmen try Christianity? 
It has not been tried yet. This is the recom- 
mendation of Mr. J. H. Oldham, M.A., Secretary of 
the Continuation Committee of the World Mission- 
ary Conference and Editor of Zhe lnternational 
Review of Missions. Mr. Oldham has written a 
book on Zhe World and the Gospel (London: 
United Council for Missionary Education)—a 
book of intense timeliness and remarkable force. 
And this is why he has written it—that statesmen, 
and all others who have at heart the hope of peace to 
come and to last, may try Christianity as the means. 
‘ As the months of war have passed, the conviction 
has grown in my mind that if the missionary 
movement is to maintain its place among the many 
urgent tasks which will claim our attention on the 
restoration of peace, and to accomplish its work in 
the new world into which we are being brought, 
its is». Necessary. ..10r - Us tO. 08 packs tO first 
principles and take a fresh hold of the fundamental 
truths on which the whole undertaking rests. I 
believe that if we do this we shall find in the 
missionary idea, truly apprehended and _ heartily 
embraced, the liberation and inspiration that we 
need if we are to succeed in the difficult tasks 
before us in days to come. To meet the moral 
and spiritual needs, which in the light of the war 
are so patent and real, the Church requires a more 
passionate, exultant, venturesome faith in the 
Gospel entrusted to it, and the one sure way in 
which we can learn anew what the Gospel means 


is boldly to assert its right to rule the whole life of 


the world.’ 

That is Mr. Oldham’s faith. 

Since the war began few facts have been more 
disquieting than the rapid sale of Mr. Oliver’s 
Ordeal by Battle. It denounces German militarism, 
but only in order to exalt British militarism. It 
attributes the war partly to German preparedness, 
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more to British unpreparedness. And it offers as 
the guarantee of peace that after the war is over 
we shall increase navy and army to proportions 
hitherto unheard of. The book has been answered 
by ‘Roland’ in Zhe Future of Militarism (Fisher 
Unwin; 2s. 6d. net). It is an answer that should 
satisfy. 


Two of his friends, Mr. William Taylor, M.A., 
and Mr. Peter Diack, M.A., have written a memoir 
of J. K. Forbes, M.A., who fell in the war in 
September 1915. The memoir has been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton with the 
title of Student and Sniper-Sergeant (2s. 6d. net). 

Nothing is more wonderful in this war than the 
number of men of education who at once offered 
themselves and were accepted—accepted both 
by the War Office and by the Angel of Death. 
J. K. Forbes was one. When he entered upon 
his studies in theology at the United Free Church 
College in Aberdeen, he had an easy lead over 
all the Colleges (Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aber- 
deen) in the examinations, and held it throughout. 
He joined the army as a private and with a keen 
wish to be one of a battalion drawn not from 
the Universities but from the crowded and mean 
streets of the city. And he had his will at first. 
He writes in his diary: ‘Ah, God, reveal it to me 
more clearly than I have seen it heretofore: give 
me the power to see, and the power to proclaim 
to others what I see that I may lift many to see 
with me.’ 

His experientes as a mountain-climber and his 
long sight singled him out from his companions, 
and he was raised to the rank of sergeant and 
made the head of a band of snipers. He was 
careful of his men but without fear, and his daring 
adventures saved many a life, for he had a mar- 
vellous way of discovering the enemy sniper’s nest 
and disturbing it. When he was held at last, but 
not by a sniper, he gave himself without a grudge. 
From the first he had heard the call of God more 
than the call of country, and he was content. 

The book is right well done. Not a word of 
rhetoric intrudes on the stirring narrative. The 
man was one of the best beloved, and the two 
friends have made the whole world love him. 


——J7 es ee 
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The City mBbose Builder and Maker is Gor. 


By THE VEN. WiLLouGHBY C. ALLEN, M.A., ARCHDEACON OF MANCHESTER. 


THE times in which we live seem to breed dis- 
content. Perhaps that is not to be wondered at, 
for there are many manifest abuses. At any rate 
discontent breeds apace, and finds many mouths 
to give it clamorous utterance. I am not a 
politician, and need not speak of political dis- 
content. But the same spirit which voices its 
discomfort and unrest with deep groanings or 
shrill clamour at evils in the State seeks an outlet 
in matters ecclesiastical by criticism of the Church. 
For the Church too has fallen on evil days. 
Critics are as numerous as the stars in heaven, 
and about as illuminating. The Church, they 
think, is a dreadful failure. She has not done 
something which she ought to have done. She 
has not prevented or stopped the war. Or she 
has not obtained the loyal adherence of the trades 
unions. Or she fails to win the patronage of the 
intellectual, or of those shallow souls who preen 
themselves as advanced, and up to date. Or she 
cannot obtain a hearing in the press, as do move- 
ments which live by advertisement, such as 
football leagues, or cinema films. 

The public press, whether the Church Papers 
or the secular press, in so far as it condescends to 
admit anything of a religious character, is full of 
wailings and lamentation over the defects of the 
Church. 

Of course every critic has his own remedy to 
propose, his own nostrum or panacea to recom- 
mend. 

Some pin their faith to reform of abuses in the 
Church. Certainly there is plenty of scope for it. 
But I must confess that I have little hope that 
reformed institutions, however model, would 
attract to Christianity people whose souls are 
untouched by the Church’s message of redemption 
now whilst she is full of abuses. It is the heavenly 
message, not the earthly channel, that is of ultimate 
importance. ‘If they believe not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they believe though one rose 
from the dead.’ 

Others believe that it is the duty of the Church 
to place social reform in the forefront of her 
teaching and activity. 

No doubt they are right, if so be that they mean 


that the Church should urge the necessity of social 
reform as issuing out of her faith that Christ laid 
down His life for us, and that we ought to lay 
down our lives for the brethren. 

Others are more drastic. ‘In order to triumph,’ 
Says a recent writer, ‘Christianity has to arrive at 
a synthesis between the truth of modernity, and 
the essential truth of Christianity.’ It is really 
very clever of the writer to have discovered this. 
He means, I suppose, by ‘the essential truth of 
modernity’ all that the shrewdest intellects of the 
day believe to be true up to date. When I read 
words like these I find myself asking where the 
Lord Jesus Christ comes in. What is He doing? 
Will He be in at this synthesis of modernity and 
Christianity? And what is this triumph which 
the writer is expecting? 

There are others who seem to think that if the 
Church could be once more assimilated in doctrine 
and practice to the Church of the Middle Ages all 
would be well, forgetting that the state of society 
in the Middle Ages, so far from being well, was 
very ill, and that the Church was then as full of 
corruption as a sieve is full of holes. 

And others wail about the failure of the Church 
to attract the so-called best intellects of the age. 
I do not stay to consider the truth of this descrip- 
tion, or the accuracy of moral and intellectual 
judgment which prompts it. But I ask myself 
whether it is really advisable to value Christianity 
as represented by the Church by the number of 
its adherents or the profundity of their knowledge. 
My mind goes wandering back to the New Testa- 
ment, and I remember one who said, ‘ Behold your 
calling, brethren, how that not many wise after the 
flesh, not many mighty, not many noble are called.’ 
And I ask myself whether something called 
Christianity would necessarily be true because all 
the best intellects of this or any other age agreed 
to call it so, or whether it would be anything like 
the Christianity which is Jesus Christ, crucified for 
sin, risen again, dwelling in the hearts of His 
disciples, drawing them into His eternal kingdom. 
I must confess that I doubt it. On the score of 
numbers and intellect some perversion of Christi- 
anity would in most ages have held the field. 
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Christianity is writ plain in the Scriptures, and in 
the Creed, and in the experience of the Christian 
disciple. It is not waiting to be discovered and 
proclaimed by the best intellects of this or any 
other age. 

Of course this discontent with the Church needs 
explanation. If it is not justified it springs from a 
misunderstanding of the Church’s mission. Con- 
sider for a few moments the relation of the Church 
to the nation which we love, and to the larger 
world of which we are citizens. 

Side by side in human life is going on the 


growth and development of two great societies of | 


human beings. 
One is the earthly society of men and women 


born into this world. Men love to dwell on the | 


progress and development of this society. They 
trace with pride its growth from the primitive 


savage tribe down to the great empires of modern | 


civilization. And possessed by the thought and 
hope that it is destined to advance to yet unknown 
splendours, they dream visions of a future human 
society and brotherhood of man in which present 
evils shall be done away. To how many such 
dreamers has the whole basis of their hopes 
seemed to crumble away, and its fabric seemed 
to totter, as illusion after illusion has 
swept away by this war, and mankind in Europe 


has seemed to plunge once more into a state of | 


barbarism. 

What are we to say about it all? Have the 
hopes of social reformers been annihilated? Far 
from it! European society shall arise once more, 
based, as we pray, upon principles of love and 
brotherhood more firmly than before. God grant 
that we of the Christian Church may give our- 
selves to forward that social reconstruction. It is 
our shame that we have not hitherto done more to 
make real among men that principle, ‘thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself,’ upon which alone 
any lasting society can be founded. 

But, after all, is the establishment of a right 
relation between man and man, and the building 
up of a future society here upon earth, the first 
object of the Christian Church, and its final hope? 
I think not. For imagine this object to have been 
attained, and this hope realized. Suppose that 
society has come to such perfection as is conceiv- 
able in a physical universe, that men live in peace 
and plenty, love and happiness, that poverty and 
crime have been abolished, and a true brotherhood 


been | 


of man has been set up. To whom will this 
kingdom of all the virtues and of the senses 
belong? To the men of the future only? What 
then of the saints of the past? What of ourselves ? 
What of our dead in Christ? Shall they have 
laboured for, but never share in, the kingdom ? 
God forbid! 

Moreover, those men of the future upon whom 
that happy day shall dawn, will they be immortal and 
undying? No. Then that can bea very imperfect 
kingdom into which souls shall enter by birth, and 
from which they shall be thrust by death after the 
short span of their allotted years. Men will once 
more say, ‘ We are strangers and pilgrims with God 
in this life, and there is none abiding,’ a saying 
which Christianity has taken from the mouths of 
Christians by the simple process of declaring it to 
be no more true, ‘we are no longer strangers and 
pilgrims, but fellow-citizens with the saints, and of 
the household of God.’ 

The question is this. Is there to bea condition 
of perfection here upon earth? Ifso, happy shall 
they be who inherit it, if but for the transient space 
of their earthly life. But will the souls of the 
many myriads who laboured to bring it about 
inherit it. Clearly not. What then of them? Is 
Christianity right or wrong when it assures them 
that they shall inherit a heavenly kingdom, and be 
members of a heavenly society, and enter a city 
whose builder is God? If wrong, then let us 
admit that Christianity has awakened in men 
unreal hopes, and has deluded them with false 
promises. If fight, then the hope of this eternal 
society cannot but be for every Christian soul of 
primary importance, in comparison with which 
that vision of an earthly kingdom is an unsub- 
stantial dream. 

Richly coloured as is this vision, some of us can 
find little warrant for it whether in the teaching of 
scripture, or in the warnings of history, or in the 


| conclusions of science, or in the dictates of 


common sense. ‘They who so dream seem to base 
their hopes upon a very limited number of data. 
They confine their observation mainly to European 
society. But beyond the borders of Europe there 
are awaking from the sleep of centuries the great 
Empires of the East. These are receiving Western 
science and knowledge. What if, remaining 
heathen, they move like an avalanche upon the 
West. They might blot out our puny civilization, 
as great empires have before now been swept 
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away. I doubt if there are any real grounds for 
believing, though perhaps many for praying, that 
the future of the world, so far as we can see, 
will be one of world-wide brotherhood and peace, 
rather than one of wars and rumours of wars, with 
of course intervals of peace for this or that part of 
the world as in time past. ‘Ye shall hear of wars 
and rumours of wars,’ said the Son of God, ‘be ye 
not troubled.’ 

But side by side with the building up of a better 
society here upon earth there is going on another 
building process, that of the Society of the 
Redeemed of God, His Church, of which the 
Church upon earth is an infinitesimal portion. 
Now here is an object of hope, far wider, far more 
profoundly final, than any future earthly society 
can be. Hope which does not go beyond the 
setting up of a future society here upon earth can 
be a hope only for future generations of souls, and 
for individual souls only for some seventy tran- 
sient years. Hope for the building up of God’s 
society of the redeemed comprises in its scope the 
men and women of all time, and hopes for each 
one of them for ever and ever. ‘They shall never 
perish, neither shall any man pluck them out of 
my hand.’ 

What the future of this world will be, God only 


knows, and it lies in His hand. My main hope, I 
frankly confess it, looks not to the earthly society 
of the future, but to the heavenly society of the 
redeemed. There are they whom I love best. 
There is Jesus Christ, Saviour and King. There 
are all they who have looked for, and loved 
Him. There are, or will shortly be, those whom I 
love in Christ. There will be gathered through 
years to come the souls of saints and heroes yet 
unborn. Beyond the passing generations of men 
here on earth our eyes are fixed on the city whose 
builder and maker is God. Its citizens are the 
souls of all time. God is its architect, Christ its 
king. It is the object of our desire. 


We know not when, we know not where, 
We know not what that world will be ; 
But this we know, it will be fair 

Mo®see: 


With heart athirst, and thirsty face, 
We know and know not what shall be: 
Christ Jesus bring us of His grace 

To see. 


Christ Jesus bring us of His grace, 

Above all prayers our hope can pray, 

One day to see Him face to face, 
One day.' 


1 Verses, by Christina Rossetti. 


Contributions and Comments. 


Utatthew rvitt. 19, 20. 


In the R.V., as in the A.V., the last clause of the 
twentieth verse is rendered, ‘where two or three 
are gathered together zz my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.’ So also other recent translations. 
But there is no warrant for here rendering «is as 
equivalent to év, with which, indeed, it is here 
expressly contrasted. Worshippers gather /o a 
place; but, wheresoever it be, Christ is already 7 
that place. Eis 7d ovoya is never used in the 
N.T. equivalent to év 7d dévéuart. It is used to 
designate the objective of faith by St. Jn., 1% 
23 318 1 Jn 518; of dove, He 6"; of baptism, Mt 
2819, Ac 816 195, 1 Co 1! 5; of regard, Mt 1040-42 ; 
and here of desire. These are all the instances of 
its use in the N.T. Rightly, Stier (Words of the 
Lord Jesus, English trans. ii. p. 428), ‘ Svvqypévor 


cis 70 épov Ovopa signifies something more than, and 
different from, év 7 évdépari pov, because it closely 
belongs to ovvyypévor.’ Similarly Olshausen, ‘The «is 
here is not to be confounded with év. Inthe formula 
cis dvoa, the name is as it were the point of union.’ 
So Meyer (zz /oco), ‘ The higher, spiritual object of 
the meeting together of the two or three lies not in 
ovvynypévot, which expresses nothing more than the 
simple fact of being met, but in «is ro €mov ovopa, 
which indicates that the name of Jesus Christ 
(ze. the confession of, the honouring of it, etc.) is 
that which in the ovvyypevov ctvar is contemplated 
as its specific motive.’ What has led to the 
rendering of «is here as equivalent to «vy seems 
to be that these verses are regarded as still speak- 
ing of the discipline of the exxAyoia; but surely 
mwédw déyw (v.19) marks the introduction of a 
new subject of teaching (as, ¢.g., in chs. 5 and 13). 
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Calvin, while following the Vulgate, evidently felt | 


the accepted rendering inadequate, and, well aware 
how it had been abused as conferring power on 
ecclesiastical courts which were not met in the 
spirit of Christ, says: ‘Sciendum, imprimis, quid 
valeat haec loquutio, nempe ut qui simul congre- 
gantur, rejectis omnibus impedimentis, quae nos 
ad Christum accedere non sinunt, sincere ad eum 
aspirent, ejus verbo se in obsequium addicant, ac 
Spiritu gubernari permittant.’ He just before had 
said, ‘Quit Christum cupiunt sibi adesse in ejus 
nomine conveniant’ (Harm. Lvangel, in loco), 
thus giving the true interpretation. Bengel like- 
wise says that those thus gathered have done so 
‘ut colant.’ If this passage is recognized as, not 
a continuation of what our Lord had said directing 
the Church as to dealing with offenders, but a 
distinct utterance regarding prayer by two (or 
three) believers, there can be no reason for render- 
ing «is as év: and what is deduced from the 
mistranslation of this verse remains distinct and 
authoritative in rt Co 54, & To 


> 4 <a 
Ovom“att TOU 


Kvypiov cvvay$évrwv.! Our Lord is saying here just | 


what He said in Jn 4?!-26, ‘If two of you shall 
agree on earth—anywhere in all the earth—to ask, 
it shall be done, ror where two (or three—widening 
the promise without withdrawing it from the two) 
are gathered together 7o my name, there, in the 
midst of them, I am.’ Thus translated a new 
significance appears; for this expression ‘to my 
hame* is) ‘already, familiar in “the O77 “In 
Is 268, we read, ‘To. thy name and to thy 
memorial (77215) 312v) is the desire of our soul’; 
in ch: 60°, “lo bring thy sons trom ar...) ..to 
the name (ov) of Jehovah thy God,’ ete. ; and in 
ch. 187, ‘To the place of the name of Jehovah,’ 
which doubtless refers to Ex 20% (cf. also gota 
TO Ovoua pov éxel, I K 8% etc.). In the Book of Psalms 
we often find the name of the Lord as the object of 


desire, love, trust, and devotion, to which men’s_ 


1Tn his Pocket Lexicon to G.N.T., Professor Souter gives 
as examples of e/s ‘as encroaching on é€y and=in, Jn 138, 
Ac 74, 92.Co ai2® and) jr jn 5°.4 J Buty inkeach tof: these 
instances an objective is implied. Jn 115 may be intended, 
as written after Christ’s ascension, to suggest that, or as 
saying that the Son is at home in the Father’s bosom; in 
Ac 7 Egypt is considered as the place to go to for corn; in 
2 Co 11! Paul speaks of boasting with regard to himself; and 
in I Jn 5° it is said ‘these three (witnesses) are af one,” 
they unite in one testimony, they agree (ad gratare, |. L.). 


souls reach out. The most remarkable O.T. 
parallel, however, is in Jer 31”, which may well have 
been in our Lord’s mind when He spoke. ‘At 
that time they shall call Jerusalem the throne of 


Jehovah ; and all nations shall be gathered unto 


it, to the name of Jehovah, to Jerusalem.’ Driver 


(Book aa in loco) translates 4 ‘because 
of the name,’ as the R.V. in Is 60° has ‘for,’ but 
both recognize the ‘objective’ implied, and take 
5 as equivalent to e’s=‘to the name to Jerusalem.’ 
There is suggested by this echo of the prophecy of 
Jeremiah that our Lord intended, as He did by 
the like use of other O.T. prophecies, to put 
forward His claim to ‘the name of Jehovah.’ 
‘Gathered together to the name that is mine’— 
how could hearers familiar with the O.T. help 
recognizing the claim thus made? Not less 
clearly is it repeated in the closing words éxe 
ceiut. As already observed, this passage is exactly 
parallel to that in Jn 42!-26—note the emphatic “Ey 
eiut with which that also closes. Wheresoever 
any two shall agree on earth as touching anything 
(or ‘everything,’ epi wavrds mpdyparos), it shall 
be done by my Father, for, there am I’—the ever 
and everywhere present petitioner with them. It 
is not only unnecessary, it misinterprets the text to 
read it as part of our Lord’s teaching in vv.!>18. 
The ‘two or three’ of v.16 are not ‘the church’ of 
v.17, And ‘the two or three’ of v.!9 are not ‘ the 
church,’ and this scripture does not warrant the 
most common use of it as applied to the constitut- 
ing of a church court zm the name=by the 
authority of the Lord Jesus Christ; 1 Co 54 does, 
but not this place where prayer in which any two 
agree in any place on earth is alone spoken of. It 
is not to lose the promise of this text, but to 
recover its full significance and greatness, to 
understand it as the assurance of Christ’s presence 
with any two whose desire is to His name and 
remembrance as their fellow-intercessor for whose 
sake His father will grant their request. In these 
days when many are inquiring as to prayer and 
intercession, attention may well be directed to this 
wonderful assurance of an ever-present Christ with 
every two (or three) agreed in prayer anywhere, 
for it furnishes the touchstone for all prayer 
whether it be the utterance of desire to His 
name’s glory (Ps 799, Jn 12°78), 
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Entre 


Evelyn Underhill. 


Miss Evelyn Underhill writes much about 
mysticism. That does not prove that she is a 
mystic. But her poetry proves it. Some of it is 
as difficult as ‘Sordello,’ in a different way. Much 
of it issimple and delightful, true poetry carrying 
true pleasure to the least mystical of readers. 
The title is Zheophanies: A Book of Verses (Dent ; 
3s. 6d. net). Here are some 


THOUGHTS ABOUT HEAVEN. 
I. 


Heaven’s not a place. 

Where time doth race 

Across the flatted fields of edgeless space 

Thou shalt not hear its news, nor its retreat 
discover. 

No! ’tis a dance 

Where love perpetual 

Rhythmical, 

Musical, 

Maketh advance 

Loved one to lover. 


iy. 
Heaven’s not a rest. 
No! but to battle with new zest: 
Untired, with warrior-joy 
The sharp clean spirit to employ 
On ‘life’s new enterprise. 
It’s the surprise 
Of keen delighted mind 
That wakes to find 
Old fetters gone, 
Strong shining immortality put on. 


III. 
Heaven is to be 
In God at last made free, 
There more and more 
Strange secrets of communion to explore: 
Within the mighty movements of his will 
Our tangled loves fulfil : 
To pluck the rosemary we cannot reach 
With the mind’s span, 
And so at last 
Breathe the rich fragrance of our hoarded past 
And learn the slow unfolding of the plan. 


(ous. 


Together to unroll 

The blazoned story of the pilgrim soul; 

All the long ardent pain, ' 

The craving and the bliss at last made plain. 

Sometimes to sleep 

Locked each to each 

Within his deep, 

Or playing in his wave 

The sudden splendour of the flood to brave: 

Great tide of his undimmed vitality 

That breaks in beauty on the world’s wide 
beach 

And draws all life again toward its heart, 

Stirring to new and mutual increase 

Love-quickened souls therein that have their 
part, 

Therein that find their peace. 


. E. McFadyen. 


Is Professor John Edgar McFadyen, D.D., a 
poet? He has only translated the Psalms into: 
English. But it is the translation of one whose ear 
is open to the melody of fit words, whose eye is on 
the outlook for that which belongs to the creative 
imagination. Dr. McFadyen has given us Zhe 
Psalms in Modern Speech and Rhythmical Form 
(Clarke & Co.; 3s. 6d. net). We think at once 
of Dr. Moffatt’s translation of the New Testament. 
And this is not less difficult. It takes scholarship 
and skill; it takes the mind that sees into the 
heart of things. 

With what success? We give two examples : 


PsaLM XXIII. 
The Good Shepherd. 


The Lord is my shepherd: no want have I. 
He layeth me down in pastures green. 

To waters of rest He gently leads me, 
Refreshing my soul. 

He guideth me ever in paths that are straight 
For His own name’s sake. 


And when my way lies through a valley of 
gloom, 
I fear no evil, for Thou art with me. 
Thy rod and Thy staff—in them is my comfort. 
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Thou settest a table before me 
In face of my foes ; 

With oil Thou anointest my head, 
And my cup runneth over. 

Surely goodness and love shall pursue me 
All the days of my life. 

In the house of the Lord I shall dwell 
Through the length of the days. 


PsaLM C. 
A Call to Worship. 


Shout, all the earth, to Jehovah. 
Serve Jehovah with gladness, . 
Approach Him with ringing cries. 
Be ye sure that Jehovah alone is God. 
It is He that hath made us, and His we are— 
His people, the sheep of His pasture. 


Enter ye into His gates with thanksgiving, 
Into His courts with praise, 

‘Give ye thanks to Him, bless ye His name. 

For Jehovah is good, His love is for ever, . 
And unto all ages endureth His faithfulness: 


James Blackhall. 


The story of Cain has attracted Mr. James 
Blackhall as it attracted a greater poet. But Mr. 
Blackhall is a poet too. The idea developed in 
‘Cain’ is that after death he wanders still, the sin 
unpurged by much time and suffering, and tells 
his story anew to any traveller who has pity enough 
to listen. It isa story which touches some of the 
greatest of our questions, both about the here and 
about the hereafter. The other poems are less 
momentous. The title of the book is Spear and 
Pruning-hook (Duckworth; 5s. net). This is the 
Introduction to Cain: 


What of the brand 

Set on the slayer’s head, 
Now that the spirit’s fled! 
Now that the desert sand 
Holds the flesh, dead? 


Shall not the sin 

End when the smitings end? 
Cease when our wills begin 
Striving to mend? 


If from its stain 

Grief washed the soul afresh, 
Then had the brand of Cain 
Died with the flesh ! 


Then had sufficed 

Sign and apology! 

Then what a waste was Christ, 
If the sin lie 

Dead, with mortality ! 


OsE.E. 


O.E.L. is an admirer of Whitman. The title 
Something (Oliver & Boyd) comes from him. His 
words are, ‘I saw something different from capitula- 
tion.’ So it isa book of heartening for the war. 
The war atmosphere is never absent, and yet it is 
never depressing. Take 


THE Catt TO ARMS. ~ 


‘It is a tall order,’ he said. 

And he thought of the hills in the spring, 

And the wind o’er the heath, and the bird on 
the wing ; 

And the leap of the sea and the laugh of the 
wave, 

And the salt of the air and the savour it gave; 

Of the loitering twilight ’neath northern skies 

As the sun slowly sinks and the stars slowly rise— 

Of himself . . . lying dead. 


‘It is a tall order,’ he said. 

And he thought of the ripening fruit 

He would gather, some day, from a hope-fibred 
root 

He had planted, so deep; and perchance, of the 
smile 

That touches loved lips when the years reconcile. 

Yet he rose to the height, undeterred, undis- 
mayed, 

Of the order: he counted its cost, 
obeyed— 

And he lived who was dead. 


and ae 


Alfred William Birch. 


Simple and sincere are Mr. Birch’s verses in 
Poetry and Rhymes (Arrowsmith ; 3s. 6d. net) A 
poem, half narrative, half dramatic, on ‘The 
Riddle of Life,’ runs from page 128 to page 246. 
This is a fair example of the others : 


Loox Up. 


~ Look up, not down; the stars at night, 

That send to earth their silver light, 
Are seen above on high, 

The sun in glory wends his way, 

The moon shines forth at close of day, 
In the far distant sky. 
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Look up, not down; the soul at death 
Calls unto God with latest breath, 

To God enthroned above. 
Beyond earth’s clouds the sky is fair, 
The skylark seeks the upper air, 

To sing h-s song of love. 


Look up, not down ; let purpose true 
Inspire your will and actions too, 
Be faithful to the right. 
Life’s chances swiftly pass away, 
So win your manhood while ’tis day, 
You can’t work in the night. 
T. Whyte Paterson. 

Mr. Alexander Gardner, of Paisley, is a patriotic 
Scottish publisher. If you are in search of any- 
thing in the Scottish language inquire at Paisley. 
And be sure you do not say the Scottish dialect. 
His latest issue in braid Scots is a rendering of the 
Book of Proverbs—TZhe Wise-Sayin’s o Solomon, 
by the Rev. T. Whyte Paterson (3s. 6d. net).. We 
shall sample it: 


CHAPTER I. 8, 9. 


My laddie, herken to the advisins 
O’ yer faither, 
An’ dinna mislippen the biddens 
O’ yer mither ; 
For they’ll e’en be like a bonnie croon 
On the heid o’ ye, 
An’ braw buskin o’ chains 
Aboot the neck o’ ye. 


CHAPTER VIII. 17. 


I lo’e sic-like as lo’e me; 
An’ a’ that seek me, 

Wi’ an eident hairt, 

Wull fin’ me, shair. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 15, 16. 


Dinna be slinkin aboot, O ill-daein man, 
Wi ill in yer hairt ’gainst the guid; 
Ettle nane o’ yer wrangsome reivin 
On his hauden o’ quaitness an’ peace: 


For the man wha’s upricht in hairt, 
May stoiter an’ tummle, 
Ay! seeven times ower, 
An’ aye fin’ his feet eftir a’; 


But as for the wicked, 
Whan tribble comes on, 
They’re cowpit clean ower, 
An’ canna get up ava. 


Frank Betts, 


Professor Gilbert Murray has written a Preface 
to The [ron Age, a new small volume of poetry by 
Mr. Frank Betts (Blackwell; 2s. net). He says, 
‘For many years past Mr. Betts’ unpublished work 
has been a source of great pleasure to me. I 
never knew when next it might “ blow in,” or what 
new subject it would have swept into its range 
during the interval. But it was always sure to be 
full of life and power and sympathy, and curious 
erudition penetrated by imaginative brooding. 
And, whether one liked it or not, it was indifferent 
to fashion and free from the leaven of the scribes.’ 

The poems are classified: Hellas, the Goths, 
the Normans, the Commune. ‘The Commune’ 
contains two, ‘The Pawns’ and ‘The Rider on the 
RedsHorseZ , [his 1s 


THE RIDER ON THE RED HORSE. 
June 1916. 

‘Red morn, send forth thy torches—break away 
The vast and cloudy panoplies of night; 
Upon a world’s avenging send the light! 
Behold, O flame of steel! thy royal prey 
The pomp and heraldries of their array, 
The cursed gold with which their kings are dight 
The armour adamantine: and their might 
Shall be as dust before the close of day.’ 


Save where there burns the sunset thunder-red, 
Dark falls like dew across a silent plain 
Where gold and adamant have been in vain, 
And all in vain their pride and hardihead ; 
Where paladins are dust amid the dead 

And ancient kingdoms buried with the slain. 


AME renbert. 

The problem was, How to be Happy though in 
Helles—and the last two letters could be dropped 
without affecting the sense. Mr. Herbert wrote 
poetry. This for example: 


THE BATHE. 
Come friend and swim. We may be better then, 
But here the dust blows ever in the eyes 
And wrangling round are weary fevered men, 
For ever mad with flies. 
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I cannot sleep, nor even long lie still, 

And you have read your April paper twice ; 
To-morrow we must stagger up the hill 

To man a trench and live among the lice. 


But yonder, where the Indians have their goats, 
There is a rock stands sheer above the blue, 
Where one may sit and count the bustling 
boats, 
And breathe the cool air through ; 
May find it still is good to be alive, 
May look across and see the Trojan shore 
Twinkling and warm, may strip, and stretch, and 
dive.— 
And for a space forget about the war. 


Then will we sit and talk of happy things, 
Home and ‘the High’ and some far fighting 
friend, 
And gather strength for what the morrow Baye 
For that may be the end. 
It may be we shall never swim again, 
Never be clean and comely to the sight, 
May rot untombed and stink with all the slain. 


Come, then, and swim. Come and be 
clean to-night. 
The book is called Half Hours at Helles 
(Blackwell; 1s. net). 


Sherard Vines. 


The Two Worlds, by Mr. Sherard Vines, is 
another of Mr. Blackwell’s enterprising series, 
‘ Adventures All’ (2s. net). Itis No. 6 of the series, 
and may be chosen for sample. The quotable 
poetry in it is abundant. Listen to the mighty 
rushing of this poem on 


THE PROPHET. 


When the glory of the Lord comes, it’s like a 
mighty wind, 

You hear it roar and thunder in the forests 
there behind, 

And when the blast is on you and the rocks 
begin to nod, 

Your soul flaps like a pennon in the holy wind 
of God. 


Then you fly like an eagle, and run like a wolf, | 


Hunt the roads till sundown, and brood on the 


gulf, 


You are dumb as a sepulchre, for no man can 
afford 

To miss the stinging music of the glory of the 
Lord. 


Far, far beneath you do the great sister seas 

Bellow one to other, and fall upon their knees, 

The sons of God are out, and set a veil upon 
the moon: 

They tell the seven stars that the Lord is in 
his noon. 


Yes, it’s given to a few men to run before the 
wind 

And hear it roar and thunder in the forests there 
behind ; 

And when the blast is on them, and the rocks 

~, begin to nod, 

To feel their souls as thistledown in the Bok, 

wind of God. 


D. A. Taylor. 


The Rev. D. A. Taylor, D.D., Ex-Moderator of 
the Irish Presbyterian Church, can write poetry ; 
and, like so many more, he is lifted by the strain 
of the war into a fine spirit of patriotism. Out of 
a small collection of his poems, entitled Words of 
Lope for Wounded Hearts, \et us choose 


RE-UNION. 


The soul has two great hands: 
One clings to earthly love, 
The other forth expands 
To find the Friend above. 


When death unclasps the hand 
That holds us to our own, 

Then has the heavenly band 
But stronger, firmer grown. 


Yet still the emptied hand 
Awaits the coming day 

When friends who severed stand 
Shall closer cling for aye. 
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